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Tue reader will find on another page a 
brief report of the important meeting of 
the friends of the Indian held at Lake 
Mohonk at the invitation of Mr. Smiley. 
At this meeting, an important suggestion 
was made, which, we have no doubt, will 
result in practical advantage. It was evi- 
dent that many Indian associations in dif- 
ferent towns of the East had found difficul- 
ty in knowing in what direction to apply 
their efforts, and that it was not possible, 
nor indeed desirable, to keep up their or- 
ganization if it were only for that vague 
object which is described as ‘* rousing pub- 
lic opinion.” Miss Dawes, who is well 
known to our readers, undertook the posi- 
tion of a mediator between such associa- 
tions, which do not know what to do, and 
different tribes, or, indeed, different indi- 
viduals, in the widely-scattered regions in- 
habited by the North American Indians ; 
so that she will be able to suggest methods 
by which a local association can direct its 
activity to advantage. It may well be, 
that, as we ourselves have learned, with- 
in a few weeks, an Indian young man, 
wishing to study medicine, may be brought 
into communication with precisely the 
person who is glad to assist in his educa- 
tion, or, perhaps, tocarryitthrough. We 
have had the good fortune ourselves to act 
as the mediators in such an arrangement, 
and are sure that the mediation will prove 
of value to all purposes concerned. 


The necessity of such mediation as this 
exists in other quarters, and we speak of it 
here because we doubt if all our readers 
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comprehend what is the office of a journal 
like this, or of those who conduct it, in 
trying to make one part of the American 
world understand where some of its duties 
lie, and how the needs of another part of 
that world are to be supplied. It is very 
probable that we have many readers who 
grudge the space which is given in these 
pages to the simple annals of the Lend a 
Ifand Clubs and other similar organiza- 
tions of young people. As we have had 
occasion to say before, such readers should 
remember, that the boy and girl who are 
now taking lessons in the great matters of 
public spirit, though they are but fifteen 
years old to-day, will be twenty years old 
five years hence. We know no more im- 
portant education than that which teaches 
them, early in life, to try to be of some use 
to other people, and to join in the social 
duties which devolve upon every Christian 
man and woman. But, besides the object 
of helping in this education, the pages 
which we devote to the work of these clubs 
embody our endeavor to put one club in 
the way of helping in the work of another. 
Wherever we can succeed in establishing 
a correspondence between clubs, so that 
either one of them can meet the deficien- 
cy which has been observed by the other 
in its work, we conceive that we have not 
only taught an important lesson, but have 
led the actors most interested to a real step 
forward in the business of public spirit, 
and the helping of the world. It will oc- 
casionally happen, as in the instance of 
which we have just now spoken, where it 
was our business to bring together a pupil 
7) 
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and those who could arrange for his edu- 
cation, that what we do is to be done by 
the methods of private correspondence, 
But the work 
of this magazine would not be done if, in 
the public reports which fill our pages 
from month to month, we were not able 


emanating from this office. 


to quicken and direct those who are in one 
part of the country. by announcements of 
what has been attempted, or will be at- 
tempted, in another. 





Intelligent readers might well be sur- 
prised, to know how diflicult the managers 
of such clubs of young people find it to 
select the activities, in which it is most de- 
sirable that those young people shall en- 
We constantly receive letters from 
associations in those happy towns where 
labor is well adjusted, where every man 
owns his farm, where the work which is 


wave 
gage. 


done is done by a man’s family on hisown 
In such fortunate circum- 
stances, the appeal is made to us to know 


homestead. 


what is the work of public spirit or prac- 
tical benevolence in which a society of 
twenty or thirty young people, of all ages, 
perhaps, between fifteen and twenty-five, 
can engage itself. It is hardly to be sup- 
posed that such a company shall be able 
to collect any very considerable sum of 
moncy to remit for distant activities. If 
it were able to, the mere collecting money 
to reinit it for uses which are not very def- 
initely understood, is by no means the ob- 
ject with which these clubs are brought 
together. If, however, in some such 
Thessalonica, it can be definitely under- 
stood that, in some distant Rome, there 
is some unknown Paul, who needs sym- 
pathy or practical help, it is quite clear 
that there are ways in which a little circle 
at a distance can come to the help of the 
active workman on duty, and it is equally 
clear that they may be able to help him. 
It is, then, quite as much the business of 
the unknown Paul, who finds that he needs 
hackers and helpers, to let these distant 
Thessalonians, as we have ventured to call 





them, know what his needs are, and how 
they can relieve him by the hands of one 
or another messenger, as it is their busi- 
ness to offer their relief, without knowing 
where it is to go. The world is a large 
world, but it is not so large but that dif- 
ferent parts of it may come to each other’s 
help and education. Eye and hand must 
interact and co-operate, each for the help 
of the other, and for the blessing of the 
whole. And we have no greater satisfac- 
tion than when we succeed in opening a 
communication between Rhode Island and 
Texas, between Syracuse and Tient-Sin, 
or between the Atlantic and the Pacific. 


The world is none too apt, even at its 
best, to notice the names of its benefac- 
tors, and men go and come, not ungrate- 
ful, but, on the other hand, not grateful, 
and this is because, simply. they do not 
know who those benefactors are. There 
is now living in this country the man to 
whose ingenuity, skill and unswerving 
courage, in following out every detail of 
his great invention, is due an improvement 
in the steam-power of the world that has 
added twenty-five per cent to the mechan- 
ical ability of the world in the last thirty 
years. The great giants which do our 
drudgery for us, which dig and delve and 
pump water and weave cloth for us, are 
so much the stronger because that one man 
has lived. What follows is that every 
reader of these lines has better clothing, 
cheaper food, easier travel, and, in one 
word, is richer, more comfortable, and. 
so far as physical surroundings go, is hiap- 


pier, than he would be but for the life of 


this man; though probably there is not 
one in a hundred thousand of us who, in 
the course of a day, stops to thank him for 
what he has done, or perhaps even feels 
that thanks are necded. For there are so 


many such improvements ina world which 
is ruled by mutual effort that there is this 
excuse for any lack of demonstration—that 
we should find it impossible to thank every- 
And such a benefactor of the world 


body. 
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does not ask to be thanked. If he stands at whatever distance, it may be possible 
upon the true plane, he does not seek the for those who really wish to enter into the 
praise of men, but seeks the praise of God. King’s work to go about His business, 
He has been a fellow-worker with God, not for one locality only, but r cally as cit- 
and he knows he has been, and has that izensof the world. We have had occasion, 
infinite satisfaction. since the last number of this journal was 
a published, to bring together one of the em- 
Here is a parable, which happens to be inent naturalists of Europe, who has taken 
a true parable, which illustrates sufficient- up, for his own work, to save from de- 
ly well the relations in which one part of struction the English sparrows, with one 
the world stands to another, and the ben- of the clubs of our own country women, 
efit which each of us is receiving from the who are engaged in a similar gospel of 
help and effort of people whom we have glad tidings on this side of the water. It 
never seen, have never heard of, and whose is a little pathetic to remember that this 
names we do not know. Surely it must poor sparrow, whose life is so lightly spok- 
be possible for us, as we are training those en of in public discussion, is, as it hap- 
who are yet looking forward upon life to pens, the particular creature in the animal 
enterprises of public spirit, to give tothem creation whose name was used by the 
the encouragement which they deserve, Saviour when he wanted to call attention 
knowing that what they do is not work to God’s infinite and perfect care. If it 
confined to a single neighborhood, or toa happen, in the course of the work of a 
few passing hours, but that by the infi- somewhat noisy civilization, a little deaf 
nite radiation which belongs to all work because it is noisy, and a little blind be- 
done under God’s order it extends itself cause it makes so much dust, if it hap- 
over all parts of this land, and, indeed, all pen that we have forgotten that God takes 
parts of all lands. If we can make these care for oxen, it is as well that we should 
boys and girls understand, inthe first place, be reminded that the Saviour of mankind 
that each one of them is to bear his own thought that he took care of sparrows. It 
burden, and to bear it well, so that, in the has been a pleasure to us to know that we 
second place, he may bear his brother’s have been able, in a fashion, to bring about 
burden, and may bear that well, we have some co-operation between those who 
done that which will lift them every day plead the cause of the birds in England 
toa higher plane of life, and enable them and those who have the same desire at 
better to understand the infinite purposes heart in America. And we say this here. 
of the world in which they live. in the hope that these words may attract 
_ the attention of other Audubon Societies, 
Our business, then, whether in our pri- or associations of those who are interested 
vate correspondence with the different in animal life, and in the happiness of an- 
clubs, or inthe pages of this journal, which imals, and that we may, perhaps, in oth- 
are, after all, only our public correspond- er instances, be able to secure some such 
ence with the same persons, is to bring co-operation as we have described. 
about this correlation of forces, by which, 





Let us avoid half-wisdom. It is the ascribing to them defects, as by taking 
root of the most fatal prejudice. We one-sided views of their characters as a 
wrong individuals not so much by falsely whole. 
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TueE people of the United States of Co- 
lombia think that there is no country equal 
to their own, both in commercial val- 
ue, in mineral wealth and in education. 
This is particularly true of their capital, 
the city of Bogota, and the Bogotanos will 
proudly tell you that their city is called 
the ** Athens of America,” as if that title 
was original with them or peculiar to 
them. 

There are three circulating or, as a lit- 
eral translation of the contracted Spanish 
of Bogota reads, ambulatory libraries in 
the city. They are small and to all ap- 
pearances not well patronized—certainly 
not well known. The statement of the 
number is taken from a published list. 
The natives themselves did not know there 
were so many. A national library is said 
to contain some 55,000 books. If one 
could gain access to it, without doubt it 
would be a valuable educator. During 
the many months of the writer’s residence 
there, it was closed. If the librarian hap- 
pened to meet a friend on the street who 
wished a book, he kindly went with him 
to get it or appointed an hour the next 
day. It was never open to the public. 

The better-educated class of people of 
Bogota all write for the press. It is con- 
sidered the proper thing to do anda mark 
of education. Every grievance is aired 
and a man’s character and the amount he 
owes is published with no charity or deli- 
cacy. With such an army of supporters 
there is no lack of newspapers—only a 
painful irregularity in the issuing, which 
depends on the state of the zews market. 
One of the most prosperous papers frank- 
ly states that it is ‘* published whenever 
there is any news.” 

Of schools there is an abundance, and 
it is of schools that I propose to write 
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now. There are two or three endowed 
colleges, but all boys’ schools are called 
colleges in Bogota. The school system 
is peculiar and interesting to a person 
educated by an entirely different method. 
A genuine North American boy would 
hardly submit to the hours of a Colombian 
school. Certain it is that, if he did, his 
parents, with the present ideas of health 
of mind and body, would cry aloud against 
any such system. 

At six o’clock, A.M., the boys of Bogota, 
a city of nearly 100,000 inhabitants, go to 
school. The reader may hastily jump to 
the conclusion that early morning in the 
tropics is the best part of the day. This 
is perfectly true of the low countries of 
the tropics, but Bogota is some 8.000 teet 
above the level of the sea and the early 
mornings are bitterly cold. A cup of 
chocolate and a roll is their only food be- 
fore going to school—the ordinary carly 
breakfast or desayuno of Spanish coun- 
tries. 

If the school is large enough to warrant 
it, or if it is held in one of the old church 
buildings, of which there are many con- 
fiscated by government and leased for va- 
rious purposes, a chapel is attached and 
mass is said at that hour. If not, the boys 
are all marshaled to the nearest church 
and the day begins with the proper morn- 
ing devotions. 

The morning mass is not long, and the 
boys are taken back for study and lessons 
in the school-room until ten o’clock, when 
an hour is allowed for breakfast. The 
day pupils go home and the boarding 
scholars take breakfast, while one of their 
number, appointed by the master, reads 
aloud to them from the ‘‘ Lives of the 
Saints.” 

There is a remarkable sameness «bout 
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these breakfasts. A Colombian boy does 
not seem to notice the decided monotony, 
but a boy whom I knew, from Massachu- 
setts, lost his appetite and was obliged 
after a while to discontinue school break- 
fasts. The first course at a well-regulat- 
ed Colombian breakfast is soup. There 
are various kinds of soup, but the amount 
of vegetables and grease varies but little, 
and the flavor is not unlike the soup of the 
day before. There may be a little more 
rice or a little less corn or green bananas, 
but there is always a cloying sameness. 
The next course is a bit of fried meat, po- 
tatoes boiled, plantains fried to a chip, 
called patacones, and a friedegg. Acup 
of coffee or chocolate finishes the repast. 
The chocolate is very rich and by no 
means a healthy article of food when 
taken freely. 

At eleven o’clock the boys are sum- 
moned to the school-room, the day schol- 
ars join them, and study and lessons con- 
tinue until three o’clock when the welcome 
dinner bell is heard. Dinner is not unlike 
breakfast, a trifle more elaborate and al- 
Co- 


lombians are very fond of sweets, and their 


ways some sweetmeats for dessert. 


preserves are rich and heavy with sugar. 
But somuch sweetness never seems to act 
upon the health, perhaps owing to the puri- 
ty of the sugar, which has never undergone 
what is known as the ** refining process.” 
Dinner and recreation last till five o’clock 
when study begins again and _ lasts till 
A. short 
for a refresco—a cup of chocolate and a 


seven. intermission is allowed 
cake, sometimes a little jelly or preserve. 
If the boy is an externo, he then goes 
home with the knowledge that his day’s 
work is done. If he is so fortunate as to 
be an ¢vterno, he has the privilege of 
studying until nine o’clock, his bed hour, 

Now all this is what may be called ** pro- 


With 


longation of misery” to a boy. 


the school discipline of the United States, 
all that a boy learns in a day in a Colom- 
bian school, could be learned in a much 
shorter space of time. 


They have yet to 
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learn to work when they work and take 
their play by itself. 

It is difficult to imagine a school-room 
with thirty oy forty boysall studying aloud. 
It is not necessary to imagine it in Colom- 
bia, for it can be seen in any school one 
chooses to visit. The boy who studies 
the loudest is commended by his teacher, 
because his teacher can hear him and 
The rest are lost 
Therefore, a boy of any 
Oc- 


casionally it gets too noisy for some of 


knows he is studying. 
in the hubbub. 
ambition shouts as loud as he can. 


the boys and they go on the broad corri- 
dors and walk up and down as they study. 
The post-office in Bogota was formerly 
an old church building, one of the largest 
monasteries in the city. It still retains 
the broad corridors and walks, and there 
in the early morning may be seen students 
pacing slowly back and forth, reading 
aloud their lessons. It is an annoyance, 
but it is accustom, and as a custom it is 
sacred to Bogotanos. 

There is very little true dignity to the 
Colombian character. Consequently, a 
Colombian teacher is rarely a good disci- 
plinarian. A curious conversation which 
took place one day in one of the schools 
is a fair sample of the conduct of both 
teacher and pupil. The teacher was the 
assistant, a well-educated man as educa- 
tion goes in that country, a negro, but a 
man on an equality with a white man. 
He had occasion to reprove a boy for some 
misdemeanor, The boy rose in his seat 
and with a tragic air exclaimed, ‘* You 


insult me, sir!” 


The teacher made some 
** Why do 
My father 


is Signor Fulano and who was yours ?— 


reply and the boy continued : 
you speak to me in that way? 
only a negro. It is an insult, sir, and | 
wont stand it.””. The teacher lost his tem- 
per, the boy did not recover his, and it 
ended in a quarrel and teacher and pupil 
did not speak to each other for a week. 
At the end of that time matters settled 
themselves as between two children, and ~ 
they resumed their old positions. 
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The teachers smoke as they teach,* his instructions than our own writers and 
the boys often supplying them with both the method of long division he argues is 
matches and cigarettes, but the pupils as a better than ours—better because fewer fig- 
rule are never allowed to smoke during ures. He places the divisor at the right 


study hours. The discipline is, however, instead of the left of the dividend. Under 
lax and if the hours are long it is a com- the divisor a line is drawn and the quo- 
fort to know that considerable talk and tient is writtenthere. The student places 
play are mixed in with the study. No only the subtractions on the paper. When, 
brain can stand ten hours of hard study for instance, he wishes to divide 8,547 by 


per day for any length of time. Certain- ©. it is written thus: 


ly no average boy would give it. Occa- $547 | 6 
sionally holidays or feast days bring a rest, 25 aman 
and in December or January begins a ‘ ie 
long vacation, that the families may ‘* tem- "3 


per themselves” (literal translation) for It does. indeed require fewer figure 
. . aot | 4 9 re BLD, 
the coming year by a seaso : mas 
See ee the hot but greater mental activity than our own 
cour 7, as free rs rg : : : é 
“ 8 ¥ i : — ition is the tonic method when large numbers are employ- 
Ee > WV ¢ re ‘Ts or 1 *, 2 : 
— y ! dwellers in _— ed. But it is the system always used in 
» *XT-DOOKS are Os j ‘ 4 ‘ : 
ve text-books are mostly by native oe 


teachers and what there are do not difler Colombia is, without doubt, rich in 


1 th fre ose we use. ; ial ; ‘ ; i : 
nuch ai ‘ we use | Colombia Is Of minerals, in vegetable productions and in 
course the first lesson taught in veoer: . a . . 

= t i t : "5 dl "B* tphy, unclaimed lands. There is perhaps in all 
and Colombian history is the most impor- South America no comntty that could he 
r istory of the world. Theari tic : ‘ Pie 
tant hi tory a the wor Id Phe arithmetic made more valuable to man had it a dif- 
most in use is by one of the best mathema- ferent government and. one must say.2 
MRR sa one of the few pure different people. One of the best educat- 

dians « > CC . 1S: g r ar a. : j 

ndians of the country. Heisamanwho 4q men of Colombia, a statesman and a 


as risen fro1 » lowliest < ‘om- . 
has risen from the lowliest and who com- travelled student, said one day rather sad- 


mands respect. He is more mi ij a 
‘ pore lore minute M1. +s T see no way to prosperity for my 
Pe country but for the people to kill each oth- 
* This refers to the boys’ schools only, Many of the | | | i | ; 
girls go to the schools established by the Sisters of Chari- er and the last man offer the territory to 
ty, where of course smoking is not permitted. Butthere another nation.” The education of the 
are some schools for girls kept by ladies, These la- nation has not yet brought forward its civ- 
dies, of gentle blood, do not smoke in school hours, but a4 8 j 4 SEN 
are rarely secn without a cigar at other times, and the lization, nor has it made it a strong ps 
mischief-loving little girls like nothing better thanto er in the world. All that is in the future, 
unearth the half-smoked “ rat-tails," which have been Jyyt the system of education and the re- 
interrupted and hastily tucked in nooks and corners to eis : yy : 
; USP sar eG a sults of that system, will be different from 
be resumed at amore convenient season, Iconomy - 
does not allow them to be thrown away. the present, ere it 1s accomplished. 


—-@e- 


Ir is strange that laboring men do not comfortandenjoymentevery day andevery 
think more of the vast usefulness of their hour to a family and will continue to be a 
toils and take a benevolent pleasure in kindly shelter, a domestic gathering piace, 
them on this account. One would think an abode of affection, for a century or more 
that a carpenter or mason, on passing a after [ sleep in the dust,” and ought nota 
house which he had reared, would say to generous satisfaction to spring up at the 


himself, ** This work of mine is giving thought ?— Channing. 
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ROSALIE 

TEE OF CHARITIES AID 
PART II. 

Paupers and Children. 


WE may next consider the paupers, prop- 
erly so called, the inmates of the Work- 
house and the Almshouse, on Blackwell’s 
Island. 

In the Work-house the anomalies of the 
union of Charities and Correction under 
one department are most plainly visible. 
About one-tenth of the over 21,000 com- 
mitments in 1886 were of persons self- 
committed as destitute; the 
were of those sentenced for drunkenness 
or disorderly conduct to terms varying 
from five days to twelve months. 

Our great evil in this institution springs 
from the repeated imposition of short sen- 
tenceson oldoffenders. About two-thirds 
of the last year’s commitments were for 
terms of one month or under, and it is 
well known that a large proportion of 
those sent up for these short terms are 
discharged only to be sent back after a 
Indeed, [ have heard of 


remainder 


brief interval. 
one woman who was committed four times 
inone month. Now a drunkard sent up 
for five or ten days can scarcely be made 
clean and sober before he must be dis- 
charged; there is hardly a possibility of 
getting any useicl work out of him, much 
less of subjecting him to any improving 
discipline. I understand that in Boston a 
longer sentence is imposed at each recom- 
mitment. Could the Police Courts of this 
city be induced to adopt this practice, or 
were the statutes so amended is to make 
it imperative, something might be done 
for the reformation of the better among 
the frequenters of the Work-house, while 
the worse would at least be restrained from 


PRESIDENT OF THE NEW 
ASSOCIATION. 
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doing harm and forced into cleanliness, 
sobriety and industry for longer periods. 
For in the Work-house, as elsewhere. 
there are better and worse. Go to the 
dock of the Department of Charities and 
watch the ** Black Maria” discharging 
her daily batch of passengers upon the 
boat; you will see filthy, liquor-soaked 
creatures, repulsive and bestial; others 
whose restless movements and wandering 
eyes betoken mental and moral weakness, 
an incapacity to resist temptation seem- 
ingly as irresponsible as the cripple’s in- 
ability to walk straight ; and now and then 
you will sce a decent-looking man or 
woman, shrinking from their companions 
and overwhelmed with shame. Follow 
them tothe Work-house ; the greater part 
of the inmates look shiftless, feeble, inert ; 
but there are many more good and intelli- 
gent faces than one would expect to see. 
Some of these are among the self-commit- 
ted; many of them are victims of the dis- 
ease of drunkenness and long to escape 
And 


then there are the drift and wreckage of 


from the bondage of their appetite. 


the city, broken-down men and women 
who do not know how to do anything, and 
cannot be taught to do anything, even of 
the simplest kind. For such as these the 
Work-house is, at best, merely a moral 
quarantine, where they may be kept from 
contaminating others ; but among the rest 
there are many who may be helped to do 
better. Once it was supposed that the 
ordinary work-house inmate was harden- 
ed against all improvement; when one of 
the managers of the Training School for 
Nurses proposed to establish a ‘+ helping 
hand ” for work-house women detailed for 
service in Bellevue Ilospital., the Warden 
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told her that she might try, but that no 
one could keep those women in order. 
Yet for years, and in ever-increasing num- 
bers, they have been gathered once a 
week for reading, singing and sewing, 
and no congregation in the city is better 
behaved. Many of these people upon 
their discharge, having no place to go to 
and no means of finding work, readily 
fall back into their old haunts; and there 
is always danger that they will relapse, 
after they have been set in the way to earn 
a decent livelihood. Yet even their tem- 
porary decency and sobriety are a gain to 
themselves and to the community. 

The Work-house, too, has a branch on 
Hart’s Island, where about 300 men are 
employed in various trades. For it seems 
to be a principle of the Department to 
keep samples of every sort of dependent 
upon every island within its jurisdiction, 

The Almshouse is often the final refuge 
of the work-house ‘‘ rounders,” as of all 
paupers who are too old or too feeble 
to work. Like most of the institutions it 
is dreadfully crowded. The capacity of 
the buildings is about 1,400, and the low- 
est number of inmates in the past year 
was about 1,600, while the highest was 
over 1,800. And a very motley crowd it 
is. There are people of refinement and 
education, and there are people who have 
lived from babyhood in squalor and vice. 
There are those whose whole lives have 
been spent in the city institutions; there 
are the blind, the epileptic, the paralytic, 
the feeble-minded, every one for whom 
Most of them are 
some there 


there is no other place. 
old, but some few are young ; 
are, doubtless, whose relatives might and 
should provide for them ; some, not many, 
who might support themselves if they 
were encouraged and helped to do so, al- 
though it must be confessed that the ef- 
fort to help them often ends in failure. 
Many of them, especially the epileptic 
and paralytic, ought to have better care 
than they receive; there is not room in 
the wards of the Almshouse Hospital 
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and the Hospital for Incurables for all who 
need special tending. There is a pavilion 
for epileptic men attached to Charity Hos- 
pital, and one for epileptic women on 
Randall’s Island; but they are always 
crowded, and cannot accommodate nearly 
all of this class who are in the institu- 
tions. 

A number of children are treated at 
Bellevue Hospital, and occasionally one 
may be found in the other hospitals; but 
the great majority of the children under 
the care of the Department are on Ran- 
dall’s Island in the Idiot Asylum, the 
Children’s Hospitals and the Infant Hospi- 
tal. 

The Idiot Asylum has nearly 300 in- 
mates, distributed in diflerent buildings ac- 
cording to their mental condition. They 
seem comfortable, well fed and well cloth- 
ed, and they are taught to work according 
to their capacity. There is a school car- 
ried on in the main asylum, but the profit 
to the scholars is somewhat doubtful. 
Yet, on the whole, their condition is good. 
A higher class of attendants might rouse 
some of them to greater mental activity ; 
more varied industrial training might be 
given with advantage ; a few might per- 
haps be fitted for family life ; but for most 
of them little can be asked but physical 
comfort, and protection from the risk ot 
transmitting to another generation theit 
heritage of imbecility. 

Over 7oo children were treated in the 
Children’s Hospital last year, and there 
are usually more patients than beds. Be- 
sides the two main buildings, for boys and 
girls, there is a very gloomy ** quarantine 
pavilion,” with three wards 3 and the en- 
gine-house is used asa girls’ ward for con- 
tagious ophthalmia. Many of the chari- 
table societies which undertake the care 
of children usually send them to these 
hospitals when they are ill, especially if 
of any contagious disease; and the lack 
of adequate facilities for isolating such 
cases sometimes causes great embarrass- 
But in the main hospital there are 


ment. 
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generally very few children who are con- 
fined to their beds, and indeed a large 
proportion of them attend the public 
school on the Island, which is under the 
control of the Board of Education, and 
the appearance of which reflects little 
credit on that Board, for it is dirty and 
shabby. There is also a kindergarten 
class, supported by private charity, for 
some of the smaller children, and it is 
much to be wished that all of them might 
enjoy similar advantages. 

There are a good many chronic cases, 
paralytics, epileptics and the like, in the 
hospital, and a certain number who are 
not properly hospital patients at all, but 
crippled, deformed, blind or otherwise 
defective children, who remain here be- 
cause they have no other home. 

The Infant Hospital stands at the be- 
ginning of the long series of institutions 
which ends in the Potters Field on Hart’s 
Island. Here are gathered together the 
foundlings and orphan babies of whom 
the city has charge, and hither are sent 
the nursing mothers who come to the 
Department of Charities for relief, each 
mother being required to nursea foundling 
as well as her own child. These women 
are, asarule, of alow class, though a few 
of them are decent and respectable ; they 
are kept at the hospital until their babies 
are two years old, and for all that time 
they have little or no occupation but such 
as the children give them. Naturally, 
I suppose, the mothers favor their own 
children ; at any rate the mortality among 
the ** orphan” babies isenormous. Mrs. 
Lane, the first President of the Visiting 
Committee, used to say that these babies 
died of broken hearts; and if you will 
think of a baby, as helpless and tender as 
one of your own, tended by a rough, 
coarse Woman, without even the animal 
instinct of maternity to soften her, it will 
seem likely enough that they do. I saw 
there one day a nice-looking baby a few 
months old wailing ina crib; the nurse 
of the ward and other women were near, 


but no one paid it the slightest attention. 
I spoke to the child, touched it and smil- 
ed at it; it stopped crying, clutched at my 
fingers, and began to laugh and crow. It 
was not pain, but dreariness, that made 
that baby cry. 

Since 1872 a small number of the or- 
phan babies have been boarded out in 
families near the city; the practice was 
discontinued in 1854 and resumed not 
quite two years ago. Among these ba- 
bies the mortality last year was only about 
half what it was in the hospital; the sta- 
tistics of the earlicr years I have not seen. 

What becomes of the babies that live? 

Those who are healthy are transferred 
when about two years old to some one of 
the many private charitable institutions 
authorized to receive them, the choice of 
institution being regulated by the ‘* sup- 
posed religious convictions ” of the child. 
It might seem difficult to ascertain the re- 
ligious convictions of a child of two years 
who had been picked up out of an ash bar- 
rel ; lam informed that such babiesarereg- 
istered as Catholic and Protestant by turns. 

There are, however, some diseased or 
defective children whom no charitable so- 
ciety will receive; these are transferred 
at two or three years old to the Children’s 
Hospital. When they become too old for 
the Children’s Hospital they are sent 
to the Almshouse. A number of such 
young people, from sixteen to twenty 
years old, paralytics, epileptics, cripples 
or feeble-minded, were so transferred last 
spring. They were out of place in the 
hospital, and took up room which was 
needed for others. But in the Almshouse 
they were very unhappy; they had no 
special care, and much harder fare in every 
way than they were used to. ** Shall we 
have to stay here till we are old?” one of 
Of course they will; there 
But some 


them asked. 
is no other place for them. 


among these friendless children in the 
hospital, who have only the Almshouse to 
look forward to, might learn to support 
themselves if they had but the chance. 
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The mere presence of a visitor, the 
fact that some one from without takes an 
interest in the welfare of the inmates, is 
beneficial ; it encourages every good influ- 
ence and represses every bad one. Life 
ina ward is monotonous and dull ; a kind- 
ly face, an attentive ear, a cheery word of 
sympathy or advice, are more welcome 
than we can readily conceive. Then, as 
one becomes acquainted with individuals, 
one gradually learns the special need of 
each, and patience and perseverance will 
find out the way to meet it. 

It remains for me to say a few words as 
to the particular method of doing good 
which I wish to recommend to you. In 
speaking of the small number of visitors 
for the institutions, I had especially in 
mind the New York County Committee 
of the State Charities Aid Association. 
The Flower and Fruit Mission, the Bible 
and Fruit Mission, several religious organ- 
izations and many individuals, visit the 
islands ; and I believe that all these benev- 
olent agencies are in need of more work- 
ers. Butthe State Charities Aid Associa- 
tion is the only one which aims to reform 
the institutions as well as to help the in- 
mates. Many of you are already familiar 
with its work; for those who are not, I 
may say that the association has in this 
and in nearly every county in the state 
local committees of visitors, both men 
and women, for the public charitable in- 
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stitutions, the almshouses, poor-houses and 
city and county hospitals and asylums, «nd 
the right of visitation, under certain con- 
ditions, has been conferred upon them by 
the Legislature. These local committees 
report to the Central Association in this 
city, the oftice of which is at 21 Universi- 
ty place. With the help of the inform:- 
tion collected by the local committees, thie 
managers of the association are continui!- 


ly trying to improve the administration of 


public charity by disseminating informa- 
tion asto the best methods known ; by rous- 
ing the interest of the community through 
the press or otherwise ; by exposing exist- 
ing abuses ; and, when necessary, by pro- 
curing legislative action. 

The visitors of the association 
then a double duty : to befriend individu- 
al inmates of the institution they visit, 
and to observe and report accurately all 
The 


accumulation of such details, after care- 


have 


facts concerning its management. 


ful and prolonged observation, enables us 
to urge eflectively the reforms that are 
needed, and to appeal confidently to, pub- 
lic opinion, if the authorities neglect to 
remedy the evils which we discover. 
Surely there are men and women 
enough, who feel that the public adminis- 
tration of charity is a matter for which 
each individual of the community is in a 
degree responsible. to carry out our work, 


if we could but reach them all. 


FREE KINDERGARTENS, SAN FRANCISCO. 


In September, 1878, through the influ- 
ence of Felix Adler, a free kindergarten 
It be- 
There are now 


was started in San Francisco. 
gan with forty pupils. 
four incorporated associations with twen- 
ty-nine flourishing classes. Some 2,000 


children between the ages of three and 


seven are taught at these schools. This 
work is not only full of promise, but rich 
in present fruit. Many are the little ones 
who know nothing of the good, the beau- 
tiful side of life, but what is taught them 
in the kindergartens. It is practical mis- 


sionary work. 
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MR. TANGIER’S VACATIONS—BOOK II. 


E. 


HALE. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Tue business of George Drummond's 
exile did not proceed so rapidly as if he 
had been a Nihilist on his way to Siberia. 
Many things were to be considered on 
many sides. He had many interviews 
with different members of the firm, and 
with other advisers. He wrote many let- 
ters, and many answers came from one 
and another bay between Anticosti and 
Eastport ; and all thistime George Drum- 


mond, himself, had the recollection of 


what his wise and kind mother had said 
to him. 

At last, it seemed quite certain that 
what had been little more than a dream 
between the two young men, as they talk- 
ed and walked together, might be wrought 
out into a plan which should circumvent 
diplomatists, and overcome international 
difficulties. The thing came to so nearly 
a point of action, that George Drummond 
had the distinct offer made to him as to 
the terms on which he should enter into 
this new partnership, if at the same time 
he gave up his allegiance to the United 
States, and became as loyal a subject of 
Queen Victoria as that other loyalty to the 
Dominion of Canada and the province of 
New Brunswick might imply. Before he 
could make his decision, he told his friends 
in New York that he would see some of 
his old companions in the fish-gang at 
Tenterdon, and that he would give them 
a distinct answer within a fortnight. And 
so he bade them good-by, and broke up 
this visit in New York, which had lasted 
so much longer than he or any of his Ten- 
terdon friends had thought possible. 

But, strange to say, instead of taking 
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the express train for Wentworth Junction, 
which would have been his direct route 
to Tenterdon, he took a ticket by the New 
York Central and its more western con- 
nections. He rode by night and he rode 
by day. He had the guidance which the 
use of the railroad guide offers, and skill- 
fully studied the impossible rival railroads, 
each of which made its own line perfect- 
ly straight, and the line of its competitor 
as crooked as the letter Z. His objective 
point was Tecumseh. He took a route a 
few miles nearer to it than that which 
Miss Gurtry had taken some weeks be- 
fore, and he found a conveyance more 
readily than she did. He made his way 
to the Prophet House, which was a rath- 
er decrepit fourth-rate hotel, pretending 
to be something that it was not, he regis- 
tered his name, washed and dressed him- 
self, and then inquired where Mr. Gurtry 
was to be found. He found John Gurtry 
was perfectly well known, and had no 
difficulty in making his way to the room 
where Bessie Gurtry had found her father 
on her arrival; but the door was locked, 
and George Drummond sought in vain 
for an answer to his knock. 

He then, by one and another excursion, 
found, in a somewhat distant kitchen, a 
woman at work with her clothes in her 
wash-tub, who was to be pardoned for a 
certain slowness of apprehension, as by 
misfortune she was nearly deaf, and under- 
stood only with the greatest difficulty the 
questions or suggestions that were address- 
edto her. All that could be learned trom 
her was that Mr. Gurtry gave up the room 
which he had hired from her, on the Mon- 
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day before, and that he paid his rent up 
to that date, as he had always paid it reg- 
ula:ly, that then his trunk and his daugh- 
ter’s were carried to the same tavern, or 
‘*hotel,” in which George Drummond 
had established himself, and that certain 
boxes had been sent to the freight station. 
Some articles of furniture had been dis- 
posed of in different ways, but this reader 
need not be told how, as this is not a strict- 
In short, John Gur- 
try and Miss Bessie Gurtry had gone, the 
washerwoman knew not whither. She, 
however, pronounced an encomium upon 
them both, which, in a dim way, gratified 
the heart of Miss Gurtry’s lover. 

He returned to the ‘+ attentive clerk ” at 
the hotel, or to the very stupid and indif- 
ferent functionary who united the duties 
of the attentive clerk with those of porter, 
hall boy, steward, head and foot waiter, 
and, indeed, every other branch of the ad- 
ministration of the inn. George Drum- 
mond found this functionary in the stable, 
rubbing down a horse, and with some 
difficulty brought his mind back to the 
fatal Monday, when John Gurtry’s trunks 
and Miss Bessie’s were brought to rest 
for a short time under his roof. What be- 
came of the trunks then, or what became 
of their owners, he neither knew nor cared. 
He did not pretend to know, and he did 
not pretend to care. 
Drummond was left to pursue his inqui- 


ly realistic narrative. 


So that George 


ries in other directions. 

Ile was not a fool; he was not easily 
discouraged ; and he understood, as well 
as most men do, the method of operation 
of the mild police of a small town. But, 
in this case, the police was inditlerent, 
and did not give him what the newspa- 
That 
is to say, he went first to the grocer’s near- 


pers would call ** available clues.” 
est to their old lodgings. ‘The grocer’s 
boy, profoundly interested in Bessie Gur- 
try. and very fond of her, pretended to 
know a great deal about their going, but 
only knew that they went to the same 
railroad station which George Drummond 


had come from that morning. He went 
to the apothecary’s, to receive a great dea] 
of information about John Gurtry’s rheu- 
matism and his hay-fever, on the eflect 
which Townsend’s Medicines had produc- 
ed on the hay-fever, and similar related 
topics, but gained actually not so much 
information there as he had gained at the 
grocer’s. The apothecary, however, was 
able to tell who was the clergyman who 
would be most apt to know what thei: 
plans were, but was singularly reticent 
when he was pressed as to the names 
of their intimate friends. He gave the 
names of two or three lawyers, and two 
or three store-keepers who knew Gurtry ; 
but, on successive visits to each of these 
men, while one or two of them remember- 
ed that Gurtry had come in to bid them 
good-by, their answers were to the last 
degree vagueasto his plans. ‘They agreed 
in this—that he was going away some- 
where with his daughter, but where that 
somewhere was, whether she were going 
to work in the mills, as one man thought, 
or whether she had accepted the position 
as principal of the female college, as one 
man thought, it was impossible to say. 
Indeed, where the mills were, or where 
the female college was, were points left 
entirely unknown, after the most careful 
cross-examination on the part of George 
Drummond. At the end of an afternoon 
of vigilant visiting and inquiry, and of the 
next forenoon spent in the same way, he 
found that the last clues had run out, no- 
where. Indeed, he found that the clergy- 
man in question, on Whom he had relied 
the most, was absent from town, and 
would be for the next two months, on a 
vacation which had been given him, that 
he might visit a son who was mining in 
Montana. George Drummond had made 
a journey of a thousand miles for the pur- 
pose of asking Bessie Gurtry whether he 
should go into exile, and at the end of the 
thousand miles he found that Bessie Gur- 
try had gone into exile herself. The dif- 
ference was here: that he knew where 
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the place of his exile was to be, and no 
one seemed to know where the place of 
her exile was. 

He could see the amusing side of the 
position, but, as always happens with the 
actor in such adventures, he was not him- 
self amused. Vainly did he say to him- 
self, ‘* How funny this will all seem a year 
hence, when we are happily settled in life, 
and can look back upon it.” That other 
question would interpose, ‘* Will it seem 
so funny if I find myself established in 
Restigouche bay, and am broiling my own 
salmon?” 

But he was no man to give up on one 
day’s bluff. What was it, after all, he 
said stoutly, but to telegraph to Montana ? 
The communication from Tecumseh by 
telegraph was poor. It meant the confid- 
ing a dispatch to the ‘* attentive clerk ” 
when he became the driver of the ** Proph- 
et Coach” when that coach went, at nine 
in the evening, to the Great Northern Sta- 
tion. Drummond readily saw that he had 
better be his own Mercury. He carried 
on a long negotiation with the same man 
whose broken harness had worked John 
Gurtry’s delay, and with a somewhat bet- 
ter horse drove himself across a prairie, 
blazing with autumn asters on the road- 
sides, to Centreville. Here was a well- 
arranged office of the Western Union, and 
from this point he sent his dispatch to 
the Reverend Zenas Kerfoot. 

‘Send me the present address of John 
Gurtry. Answer.” 

He left word that he would call for the 
answer in person the next day, and that 
no effort need be made to send it to him. 
With that comfortable feeling which a 
man in health has when something has 
been done, that it was the right thing 
to be done, and that nothing else can be 
done, he drove back through the blazing 
asters more cheerful than he had been 
since Bessie Gurtry had last spoken to him. 
He permitted himself to build up again 
the card-house, which that night tumbled 
down. She was not faraway. Was she, 


perhaps, on a visit in this very Centre: 
ville? It seemed a pretty place. Which 
of these pretty houses, shaded with maples, 
yas her aunt’s? Or was there no aunt? 
Was she a teacher in that Female Semi- 
nary, of which he had passed the ostenta- 
tious sign just before? What a queer, 
Evangeline business this was, if he were 
passing the house she was in, if she were 
even looking out of the window without 
knowing that it was he who was passing ! 
Ah me! Ifshe did know, wouldshe care ? 
The horse was a better horse, and the 
harness a better harness, than John Gur- 
try’s means had permitted the day he 
brought his daughter to Tecumseh. No 
accident detained George Drummond. 
And with the evening he found himself 
again in the Prophet House. It was clear 
enough that he had no more businessthere. 
And his last night had been so wakeful 
that he might well hope not to pass anoth- 
er there, even in the ‘* best room ” of that 
establishment. He knew that the post- 
master would return to the post-office to 
distribute the mail when the Great North- 
ern bag came in, and he rendered himself 
there to receive his own letters from New 
York, and to give instructions for any 
which might follow. Halfa dozen other 
men waited in the office with him, most 
of them bearing that hopeless look of men 
who are wishing that something may turn 
upfor them. Such men wait for the mail 
as the daily drawing ofa lottery. It may 
announce that some one has died of whom 
they have never heard, and that they have 
all inherited fortunes. True, it did not 
announce this yesterday. It never has an- 
nounced this. But no one of them has 
anything else to do. It may announce 
this to-night. And so is it that they are 
all waiting at the T'ecumsch post-office. 
Drummond waited for the last of them, 
took his own letters, and left an order for 
the forwarding to his Tenterdon address 
of any letters which might come after he 
had left Tecumseh. He read this order 
aloud to the somewhat stupid girl who 
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was in attendance, and the words called 
forward the postmaster himself, John 
Gurtry’s fortunate successor in this office. 
He had been filling a blank at a desk in 
the corner. 

‘* Be you the man who asked where 
John Gurtry had gone?” 

Drummond said he was. 

‘+ There was a fellow here this morn- 
ing said he had gone with his gal to 
Auburn. Said he had a sister there, or 
aunt or something.” 


Light from the black clouds!) Drum- 
mond expressed his gratitude. Where 
was Auburn? 

‘* Auburn —oh! don’t you know?” 


This with a slight expression of western 
scorn for the tenderfoot who was so ig- 
norant of a central point in geography. 
As if one should land in Greenwich, and 
inquire for London, or at Civita Vecchia, 
and ask where Rome was. Auburn it 
seemed was a well-known city, not eighty 
miles away, where were three colleges, 
two female seminaries, an institute or two 
and talk of the State University. The 
postmaster supposed that Miss Gurtry 
was **to teach” there—he knew she had 
been seeking a situation. 

Drummond thanked him eagerly—so 
eagerly that the postmaster supposed him 
to be some near friend or relative and, as 
he turned away, said, ‘* Be you going to 
see Gurtry?” 

Drummond said he was. 

‘*Then you might take his letters. 
He didn’t leave no orders, but if you’s go- 
ing it’s a pity to send ’em to Washington.” 

Drummond assented, hardly knowing 
what he did. The postmaster gave him 
two copies of the Scéentific American 
and a letter. 

It was not till he packed his valise at 
the hotel that he observed that the letter 
was not to John, but to Elizabeth, Gurtry. 
He also saw, at the instant, that it was 
in the handwriting, which he knew per- 
fectly well, of Mr. Tangier. He had 
entrusted himself with 


the business of 
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carrying to his mistress a letter from his 
rival. 

George Drummond slept even worse 
that night than he had slept the night be- 
fore. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Meanwhile it must be admitted that the 
Palace of Delight at ‘Tenterdon was not 
flourishing as its designers had wished or 
hoped. How should it, indeed, when 
the designers were not watching its prog- 
ress? Four weeks and more had drifted 
by since that eventful evening of the ded- 
ication. Of all the ‘* conspirators,” 
Miss Remington used to call them, Mr. 
Tangier only had held the ground with 


as 


any constancy. Even he had been once 
and again called back to his office. 
George Drummond, as the reader knows, 
had never seen the Palace of Delight since 
that night of its blazing fire-works, which 
had aspired so high and had gone out 
so suddenly. Miss Gurtry, who built 
the first sidewalk, had left the week after. 
Miss Remington had abridged her visit in 
Tenterdon, and was making a series of 
summer excursions. Mrs. Dunster had 
gone to the White Mountains. 

Mrs. Floxam’s sneers seemed to rest up- 
en some foundation. Mr. Tangier was 
obliged to confess even to himself that 
he found but few princes of the Blood 
Royal in the Palace, no matter what the 
hour at which he visited it. Aunty Tur- 
ner even had been heard to complain of 
loneliness, and there were those who hint- 
ed that she looked back, with a sort of 
homesickness, to the little old house, 
fifteen feet square, where she was often 
too cold, often too hot, but where, since 
she was a baby, she was at home. 

Was the New Englander unsocial by his 
hereditary instinct?) Mr. Tangier asked 
himself this question sadly. 

The Iroquois, or Six Nations, lived to- 
gether in immense *‘ phalansteries.” But 
the New England Indian of. Canonchet’s 
type, or of Ninigret’s, lived in his separate 
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wigwam, with his own household. Mr. 
Tangier tried to remember if there were 
any legend of considerable villages of In- 
dians in the peninsula which is called 
New Lngland, and he could remember 
none. Is there, he asked himself, sadly, 
some astral influences by which all those 
born under these stars prefer separated 
roof-trees for their long winter evenings 
or their long summer twilights? Then 
he encouraged himself as he could by 
recollecting such crowded bee-hives of in- 
dustry as Lowell and Lawrence. and Tol- 
yoke, and Boston. Still he could not but 
remember, at the same time, how much of 
foreign blood went to the make-up of 
those communities. And then he recall- 
ed, to encourage himself as best he might. 
that the fathers always began the forma- 
tion of a town by building the ** Meeting- 
house.” He whistled Mac Gregor’s Gath- 
ering as he walked to his supper from the 
empty Stage-house—and said aloud, ++ The 
magic word is § Together.’ ” 

Mr. Burdette was away on his vaca- 
tion. The Doctor seemed to have given 
up his habits of visiting, and Mr. ‘Tan- 
gier had to find his comfort, as he could, 
from Mrs. Hasey’s optimism, Jane Fair- 
banks’s willingness, and his own deter- 
mination that the thing should go through. 
All the same, Mr. Tangier was bored. 
Perhaps it would be too much to say that 
he was annoyed, for a lawyer, trained to 
defeat as he is trained to success, will not 
own that he is annoyed by failure. But 
Tenterdon no longer was to him what 
Tenterdon was at the beginning. In the 
first place, he was no longer a sick man ; 
there was not the fresh bath for nerves 
and brain, and indeed for his whole be- 
ing, that he had found in the beginning. 
He said to himself that he liked Mrs. 
Fairbanks’s better when he only met with 
her and her daughter than he did now, 
when he had to go through with the daily 
chatter at the table. 
Mrs. Hasey, and he found it harder and 
harder to hold himself back from being 


He grew tired of 


rude to Mrs. Floxam, in retort which she 
was constantly inviting by her own steady 
rudeness. He missedthe society which he 
had had in the first months of his stay, and 
he seemed to have no gift in finding new so- 
ciety. He said to himself, as a philoso- 
pher, that he ought to find Mr. Stratton a 
pleasant young man, that he ought to like 
to go after huckleberries with these chil- 
dren ; but he was well aware that he did not 
like the people around him, or the things 
around him, as he had felt sure that he 
Yes, 


one may at least say Mr. Tangier was bor- 
e rn 


should do when the summer began. 


ed, and, whether he would have said that 
he was annoyed or not, you or T may guess 
that he was annoyed. 

It was at this time that he wrote the 
following letter to Dr. Morton: 


** Dear Morton:—T have your note, and 
sympathize with your hermit lite. I have 
always wondered how a doctor survived 
the three months of loneliness of his sum- 
mer practice. | am sorry to see by the 
papers that you have enough to do, but, 
unless you poor medical men meet every 
night to discuss the qualities of paregor- 
ic and Hamlin’s Mixture, I do not know 
how you can occupy yourselves in the 
absence of your wives and daughters, 
of theatre and opera and club, and every- 
thing else that goes to the make-up of 
every-day life. I wish [ dared say that 
you would find my kingdom of heaven 
any more heavenly than your own, but, 
to tell you the truth, [ am badly bored 
here. The people [liked most have gone 
away, and the new people are not worth 
the enthusiasm by which I tried to wel- 
come them. I[ have lived through the 
charm of the novelty, and am beginning to 
wonder whether my Grandmother Fletcher 
was right when she said ** country folks 
is fools.” Somehow, my new plans do 
not work as well as you and I thought 
they would work when we were sitting 
at poor Grace’s that day. If you have in 


your books any tonic or other elixir which 
willstart a broken-down Palace of Delight 
into life and energy, be good enough to 
send down the recipe by telegraph, and 
we will apply it immediately. 

‘© Or perhaps vou could come yourself. 
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I am hand in glove with a country doctor 
here who would do your heart no end of 
good. I venture to say that he would 
teach you a great many things that you 
never learn in Paris; any way, he would 
make you respect your kind more, for I 
declare to you that [ think that this com- 
passing sea and land, as he rides up and 
down these country roads, merely to carry 
with him health and life and new spirit, 
is the finest exhibition of concrete Chris- 
tianity. Sometimes he lets me go with 
him, and they are the best days I have, 
but, of late, either he is tired of me, or his 
calls are too far off, or he has some other 
companion. You willsee, therefore, that 
Iam somewhat bored, and a great deal 
alone. 

‘* Observe that the question is, What is to 
be done in a community of people who 
like each other well enough, but who will 
not any of them go quite half-way for 
the purpose of joining hand and life with 
each other? Always yours, ia 

It is no matter of surprise, then, that 
Mr. Tangier, on the second day after he 
wrote this letter, having received a cor- 
dial invitation from an old college friend 
to join him in his yacht, ona cruise which 
might go to Campobello, which might 
indeed go as far as the Grand Banks, ac- 
cepted the sudden invitation with a sort 
of glee which surprised himself, and that 
he disappeared from Tenterdon in the 
midst of the speculations of the natives 
and the foreigners of that community. 

The reader will see that Mr. Tangier 
was in that condition of an inventor who, 
having perfected his model, and made it 
work entirely to his mind, has sent it to 
the Patent-office, and has been told ina 
formal letter that the patent will be issued 
to him on such and such a day. He has 
no questions to answer, no investigations 
to make. He has done what he could do, 
and he is waiting for the world to pass 
approval. Or you may say Mr. Tangier 
was in the position of the artist who has 
finished his picture for the Salon. It has 


gone to the man who had to frame it, the 
framer has sent it to the committee, the 
committee has approved it, and has hung it 


upon the wall, and now, that the artist waits 
to see what the public will say about it, he 
finds it very hard to direct any interest to a 
new picture. If, at the same time, all the 
artist’s friends go away, for some mysteri- 
ous reason or another, and he finds him- 
self all alone in his studio, he is in much 
the same position, socially and personal- 
ly, in which poor Mr. Tangier found him- 
self after the dedication of the Palace of 
Delight. 

As for Miss Remington, she had rather 
unexpectedly remembered this series of 
summer engagements, as she pleased to call 
them to her aunt, and, it is fair to say, 
rather unexpectedly to herself. She had 
joined, as the reader may have seen, in 
the efforts for the Palace of Delight, with 
a genuine hearty enthusiasm. She had 
had the same satisfaction which Mr. Tan- 
gier had had—what Lord Houghton calls 
‘* the joy of eventful living ”—while they 
were making all the arrangements, and 
while she was, so to speak, the chief of 
his staff in the making. The summer 
days had flown by while they were plan- 
ning for carpets and lambrequins and book- 
shelves and writing-tables and stationery, 
and all the things which were to be so 
useful and attractive in the people’s club 
house. Miss Remington had certainly 
not analyzed her feelings while these 
things were going on. She had simply 
waked every morning to the conscious- 
ness that there was something to do, and 
enough to do, and she had done it with 
good heart and with good spirit. She 
was not in the habit of analyzing her life, 
or asking questions why it had been a 
pleasant one. She was a girl of quite 
too much sense not to take the present as 
she found it, and to think, as well as she 
could, for the immediate future. 

But, as the reader may have guessed, 
she also found a certain deadness in her 
personal experience when the thing was 
done, for which they had all been striving, 
and, without asking herself what was to 
come next, she was willing to acknowl- 
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edge that life in Tenterdon was not what 
it had been for tke six weeks before. 
She certainly did not acknowledge to her- 
self that one elenrent in her dissatisfaction 
arose from a certain distrust of the com- 
panion with whom she had been most en- 
gaged as those six weeks went by. Miss 
Remington was no such fool as to sup- 
pose that Mr. Tangier was particularly 
attached to her, because he had made use 
of her hand to write for him when his 
was lame, or because he had addressed to 
her, from his office in the city, a dozen 
letters about tassels, and carpets, and cur- 
tains, and other furniture. She would 
have been angry to the last degree, if Jane 
Fairbanks and Mrs. Floxam had ventur- 
ed to intimate that Mr. Tangier had been 
flirting with her, or that she had been 
flirting with him—if any of them had 
had the daring to convey to her any such 
intimation, which they were free enough 
in suggesting to each other. None the 
less, however, was Miss Remington an- 
noyed, on the night of the ride home from 
the Palace, and in the gossip of the next 
day or two, when the whole village, with 
one accord, pronounced that Mr. Tangier 
was making a fool of Bessie Gurtry, and 
even went so far, in some of its myriad 
voices, as to announce that Bessie Gurtry 
was making a fool of him. May Rem- 
ington was far too just and well-poised a 
girl to do any injustice to Miss Gurtry. 
She liked Miss Gurtry, and Miss Gurtry 
liked her, though they were by no means 
intimate. There was a certain shyness 
about Bessie Gurtry which did not permit 
her to be very intimate with any one. On 
the other hand, there was certain frark- 
ness, amounting almost to audacity, about 
Miss Remington, which led her to claim 
rather more than she ordinarily found in 
the people who were around her, and in the 
same proportion restricted, and restricted 
very severely, the number of persons who 
would venture to say that they were very 
intimate with her. So, though she and 


Miss Gurtry had met each other almost 


every day, in some of the recent arrange- 
ments for the Palace of Delight, they had 
never come even near the point in which 
they should call each other ** May” and 
** Bessie.” It was still ** Miss Reming- 
ton” and ** Miss Gurtry,” and Miss Rem- 
ington and Miss Gurtry it would long be. 
Yet, though they were by no means inti- 
mate, or maintained any of the forms of 
tenderness with each other, May Reming- 
ton liked Miss Gurtry with a very solid 
esteem and respect. She had said to her 
aunt a dozen times that a girl like that, 
who was earning her own living, and was 
able to do something for a father who was 
fur away, was a person of a great deal 
more account in the world, and deserved 
a very much higher place in the circles 
in which Beatrice sits so high, than a girl 
like herself, who was leading merely an 
ornamental life, was manufacturing a set 
of duties for herself, and who, as one of 
the gentlemen had said, could not earn 
three dollars a week by any service which 
she could render to society in any of its 
demands. Her aunt, who believed in her 
thoroughly, and was passionately fond of 
her, would controvert this assertion, and 
would even scold her for it, as if it were 
a bit of mock modesty ; but Miss Reming- 
ton was really sorry that circumstances 
had so placed her in this world that she 
had not to fight any battle for herself. 
That means that she was sorry that she had 
a father who idolized her, a mother and 
three or four brothers who loved her, as 
much money as she wanted to spend, 
within reasonable limits, and nothing to 
do, as she said, but to make a fool of her- 
self, and wish that the hours might go by. 
She respected Miss Gurtry, and hoped 
that they should see more and more of 
each other. 

For her to be told by anybody, then, 
that Mr. Tangier, whom she also respect- 
ed, whom she respected very thoroughly, 
and whose purposes she thought she un- 
derstood, that he and Miss Gurtry had 
been carrying on, under the rose, what 
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Jane Fairbanks called a flirtation, this 
irritated May Remington. Perhaps she 
did not know how much it irritated her. 
She did know that on Mrs. Floxam’s in- 
terrogatories on the subject, addressed to 
her personally, as they met in walking 
one day, she fired up with rage, and al- 
most lost herself so far as making a tart re- 
ply. She said to her aunt, when she came 
home, that she almost bit her tongue out 
in order to keep silence, and this is prob- 
ably literally true. It was after this that 
she came down to breakfast, announcing 
that she was going to make a visit with 
an old school-mate, who had asked her to 
come to Pomfret, and if she could persuade 
her to join in the party she should go to 
Mount Manstield with the Appalachian 
Club on an excursion which that club had 
projected for the exploration of that mount- 
ain. 

It seemed necessary to say this, that 
the reader might understand the social 
position of the Tenterdon to which Mr. 
Drummond was returning, after his fort- 
night for decision was nearly ended. 


CHAPTER X. 


Mr. Drummond had very foolishly tak- 
en it for granted, that the unknown coun- 
selor, who had told the postmaster that 
Auburn was the new home of Mr. Gur- 
try and his daughter, knew what he was 
talking about. 

It sometimes happens that we take a 
thing for granted when it is told us at sec- 
ond or third hand, which we should not 
believe for a moment, if we heard it from 
the lips of the person who first made the 
assertion. In this case, Mr. Drummond 
had been so much discomfited by the ex- 
pression of scorn, which followed his in- 
quiry where Auburn was, that he had 
supposed that his informant was as well 
informed on all other matters relating to 
this aflair as he was on the point of ge- 
ography. He went back to his disagree- 
able quarters with the fixed determination 


Hand. 


that he would go to Auburn as soon as 
the morning train would carry him there. 
When he arrived, as has been told, he 
found that he had to carry with him a let- 
ter which he wished might be at the bottom 
ofthesea. Buthedid not change his plan. 
He bade the stable-keeper send him over 
to Centreville the next day, and from Cen- 
treville proposed to take his departure to 
the seat of these various seminaries and 
colleges. 

He was not so certain, however, when 
morning came, with its colder sugges- 
tions, but that he went to the telegraph 
office to find what was the answer of the 
travelling clergyman. In this, however, 
there was nothing encouraging ; there was 
simply an office dispatch, which said that 
no such person could be found as the Rev. 
Mr. Kerfoot. Drummond was now com- 
paratively indiflerent ; he had not to wait 
for Montana to send him upon his way ; 
he had merely to go to Auburn and meet 
his fate like a man. The never-failing 
railway guide gave him the information 
he needed, and between three and four in 
the afternoon, after many transfers which 
were not close connections, he found him- 
self in the university town. 

Here, as before, obedient to the laws of 
what we have ventured to call the mild 
police of such places, he inquired at the 
post-office if any person of the name of 
Gurtry had asked for letters. His first 
disappointment was in finding that the 
name was wholly unknown. = It then oc- 
curred to him that, if this Mr. John Gur- 
try were as dreamy and unpractical a per- 
son as he had begun to infer, he might 
have neglected to ask for letters, by the 
same law by which he had neglected to 
give directions for their being forwarded. 
His next step was to inquire at the vari- 
ous inns and hotels of the place, of which 
there were not many, if any such person 
as Mr. John Gurtry and his daughter had 
arrived there in the week before. To this 
question his answers were equally unsat- 


isfactory. He did not permit himself to 
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be discouraged, however. In fact, the 
zest of a search did him good, after the 
stupidity engendered by the long journey. 
He ordered a carriage, with a driver, to 
take him from point to point, and began 
a series of inquiries at the seminaries and 
colleges, winding up with the institutes. 
The seminaries were ‘female semina- 
ries,” and the colleges and institutes were 
conducted on the principle of co-educa- 
tion. Both of the colleges were quite 
out of the village ; one of the seminaries 
was two miles away. 

Ulysses did not meet more fascinating 
Circes in ten years, or Calypsos less fasci- 
nating, than Mr. Drummond met in the 
several institutions of learning which he 
visited. He found each seminary some- 
what jealous of éach other, and very ig- 
norant as to the others’ affairs. But each 
seminary and each institute was equally 
certain that no such person as Bessie Gur- 
try was within its own walls, or ever had 
been expected within its walls. Indeed, 
there was generally a certain air of cold 
reproof observable in the manner in which 
this news was conveyed to Drummond, as 
if his mistake on the matter involved a 
certain moral obliquity, for which any 
man of character should be ashamed. 
After each interview he had to shake him- 
self together, to be quite sure that he had, 
indeed, done nothing so far which was 
disgraceful. Auburn ended, though it 
were the loveliest village of the plain, as 
Tecumseh had ended—there was, very 
certainly, no Bessie Gurtry there. 

He came to this conviction late in the 
evening, as the tired horse stumbled back 
to the Auburn Hotel. He went to bed 
wondering at his own readiness to be de- 
ceived as lately as the morning of that 
day. With the next morning he repaired 
again to the post-office, and examined for 
more geographical light the postmaster’s 
register. It was only to learn that there 
are forty-four different Auburns in the 
United States; one in Arkansas, one in 
Alabama, three in Illinois and soon. A 
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cyclopedia in the Christian Association 
reading-room showed that many of these 
were the seats of academies or high schools. 
Clearly, even the most intrepid lover must 
falter before so many. Certainly Mr. 
Drummond must not attempt them, for 
he had only nine days left now for the 
forty-three of which he knew nothing. 

No! For him the thing is to do what 
he should have done first. He must go 
back to Tenterdon, to start thence anew. 
There must be people there who will 
know! 

Day and night therefore, night and day, 
he rushed back, or was rushed back, east- 
frenzied haste in 
True, it 


ward, into the same 
which he had come westward. 
seemed as if the hours would never go 
by. But they did go by. And at last 
the express faltered a litthe—faltered more 
—‘‘itis surely stopping—yes, it stops,” 
and the conductor calls ‘* Wentworth 
Junction.” 

It was two hours after sunset. Drum- 
mond felt his steps carefully as he left the 
rear of his car, almost stumbled upon a 
man who was descending from the next 
platform, and started as he saw that it was 
Mr. Tangier. 

The yacht had been becalmed off Cor- 
lies’ Head and Mr. Tangier had been set 
on shore there. 

Both men were surprised. 
laughed and shook hands. 
after, in the lantern light, another man, 
who seemed confused, asked them some 
question, and when Mr. ‘Tangier in an- 
swer turned to guide him and to explain 
it proved that he was in turn wishing to 
help from the steps of yet another car a 
young woman who was Bessie Gurtry. 
This time, Mr. Tangier left to George 
Drummond the duty of caring for her. 
As he himself led her father to the great 
heap of trunks, which were already piled 
upon the platform, the two, in the de- 
ceptive lantern light, joined another lady 
who was holding out her check for in- 
She turned and said: 


They even 
A moment 


spection. 
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‘¢Mr. Tangier?” 

** Indeed ! is it you, Miss Remington?” 
Yes, itwas Miss Remington. In the mys- 
teries of palaces, and sleeping-cars, and 
parlor cars, and cars not palaces, the 
five had ridden together for the last hour 
or more, and had not known how near 


they were to each other. George Drum- 
mond’s friends had sent one wagon across 
for him. Mrs. Dunster had sent over her 
carriage for her niece. And in these two 
conveyances the five must make their way 
to Tenterdon. 


e+ 


THE CERBERUS OF THE CONFERENCE AND COMMITTEE-ROOM. 


BY M. R. 


ALMOST every autumn an appeal is sent 
out from the ‘* Associated Charities” in 
Boston and from the ‘* Charity Organiza- 
tion’”’ society in New York for more visit- 
ors. The list of cases which need visitors 
is very long in every ward and the consci- 
entious visitors are usually loaded down 
with work throughout the year. Commit- 
tees are appointed and re-appointed and 
conferences discuss all possible plans for 
interesting visitors in the work. Now we 
all know how many kind-hearted, chari- 
table people there are in the world; but 
why is it that they will not help us in our 
earnest work? What is the Cerberus 
which drives those who are eager to relieve 
want and misery away from our confer- 
ences and makes them scoff at the meth- 
ods? An attempt has been made in a re- 
cent number of LENp a Hanp to explain 
this difficulty ; and all who have any inter- 
est in philanthropy must have been dis- 
couraged by reading ‘* Mrs. Smith’s prob- 
lem.” It is in fact an attack upon the 
methods of work pursued by so-called sci- 
entific philanthropists. In a note at the 
head of the article a friend vouched for the 
truth of all the writer’s statements, and cer- 
tainly if new visitors are likely to receive 
the same kind of impression of ** commit- 
tee work ” which ‘‘ Mrs. Smith ” received, 
it is not strange that we do not add to our 
list of workers each year. 

For the benefit of those who do not re- 
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member in detail the article to which we 
refer, we will briefly state that ‘* Mrs. 
Smith” was a kind-hearted, charitably- 
disposed little woman with time on her 
hands which she desired to spend in visit- 
ing and helping the poor. She had been 
given some cases and had been appointed 
for the first time upon a committee to 
‘‘learn just the best way to help her 
poor.” She went to her first committee 
meeting brimful of interest in the new 
work she was undertaking. Her heart 
was overflowing with pity and sympathy 
for the unfortunate families she had visit- 
ed and she wanted both money and advice 
from those who had studied the subject 
of philanthropy more carefully than she. 

But, more than either money or advice, 
she desired to feel herself in sympathy 
with her co-workers; she wished to be 
very sure that this committee she met for 
the first time were heart and soul, as well 
as head, in their work. Mrs. Smith was 
not ‘* wise,” but she was ready to learn of 
those who were wiser than herself, pro- 
vided only that she saw they were approach- 
ing the great problems of poverty and suf- 
fering before them in the right spirit, the 
spirit of love and pity. 

What did Mrs. Smith find? 

She listened attentively to the work done 
by a committee supposed to be devoted to 
‘*helping the poor to help themselves,” 
and heard only the most cold-blooded, 
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cynical and flippant words. ‘‘ Ungrate- 
ful, artful and scheming ” were the ad- 
jectives she heard applied to the poor as 
a class, and ** By and by you will grow 
hard-hearted as you think we are” was 
one of the encouraging remarks address- 
ed to her by a member of the committee. 
‘*Do you ever visit the poor in their 
homes and see for yourself what their 
wants are?” asked Mrs. Smith of a cer- 
tain ** wise young lady ” of very positive 
views concerning the poor. 
‘*No, indeed. I have no time. 
so much committee work to do. 


I have 
Why, I 


was the reply 


’ 


am on seven committees,’ 
she received. 

Now unfair as the presentation given by 
Mrs. Smith of the committee and confer- 
ence work seems, the article deserves to be 
read carefully by all members of such com- 
mittees and conferences. If the atmos- 
phere of our meetings when we come to- 
gether nominally to help our unfortunate 
brothers and sisters be one which checks 
enthusiasm and chills sympathy, then there 
is something radically wrong in the meth- 
ods of work we pursue. 

At Mrs. Smith’s first committee meet- 
ing she brought up the cases. One of 
them was of a girl of twenty ill with con- 
sumption. Her mother was a widow not 
strong enough to earn anything, and with 
two young children to support. The sick 
girl had been the chief bread-winner of the 
family. Mrs. Smith asked that the rent of 
the family for one month might be paid. 

The ‘* wise young lady ” suggested that 
the consumptive might ** linger,” and the 
rent have to be paid for six months. Some 
one else suggested that the consumptive 
might go to the hospital. It was finally 
decided that the case ** was not a case for 
us,” Mrs. Smith having explained that 
the girl could not go to the ** Consump- 
tives Hospital”; and then the attention 
of the committee was given to a case of 
fraud which had been unearthed. A poor 
woman had been known to have received 
aid from seven different religious societies. 


The Cerberus of the Conference and Committee-room. 
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‘¢ There, that is the good work our com- 
mittee is doing,’ said the wise young 
lady, ‘* exposing just such cases of fraud as 
this to the public.” 

It is a serious accusation to make against 
a charitable society to say that it spends 
more time in finding out the ** unworthy 


poor” than in helping the ‘* worthy 
poor.” Indeed, in a recent report of the 


secretary of a certain ward in Boston, we 
remember reading that ** The question we 
mean to ask first is zo¢ whether the per- 
son is ** worthy” of relief, but whether re- 
lief will really help them.” If our con- 
ferences and committees devote most of 
their time to the discussion of ** cases” of 
** poor people who have bank-books and 
instead of giv- 


” 


come and ask for charity 
ing their time and best thought to cases of 
real want and suffering, where the great 
problem is how to help without hurting, 
and how to bring material aid without 
causing moral degradation, then we shall 
never get that army of earnest self-sacri- 
ficing visitors among the poor that we sore- 
lv need. 

Does committee work, which consists 
of examining reports of cases and trying to 
decide on the best way of helping the poor 
man or woman to become independent, 
tend to make members of committees hard 
and unsympathetic? And is the tendency 
of committee work to wipe out interest in 
people as individuals ? 

These are the questions Mrs. Smith’s 
problem suggests. and they must be an- 
swered in the negative or we shall have no 
charitably-disposed individuals give their 
time or their money to help our Asso- 
ciated Charities. ‘The only persons who 
will be attracted by this amateur detective 
work will be that class of active individuals 
who must be doing something constantly, 
and who have a terrible and boundless 
amount of energy which they vainly try to 
use up on committees, regardless of what 
the objects of said committees are. In ev- 
ery sort of church and philanthropic work, 
such people (usually women) may be 
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found, and they are not peculiar to, or 
created by, the Associated Charities. By 
their cold-blooded theories and lack of del- 
icacy of feeling these ** committee fiends” 
often keep away true philanthropists from 


being interested in charities. We fear it 


is a committee burdened by a number of 


these women which has given Mrs. Smith 
her prejudice against scientific charity. 
No man or woman should occupy a po- 
sition on any charitable committee, who 
has not a heart full of love for suflering, 
sinning humanity; and if a stranger go- 
ing in to one of our conferences or com- 
mittees can come away thinking we work 
** mechanically,” and that we are ** hard” 
or **cold” or ‘+ cynical” in the way we 
approach cases, then we have no right to 
be called a charitable society. Every case 
which comes to us for attention is worthy 
of the most serious, earnest thought we 
** What is the best possible 
thing to be done for this man, this woman, 


can give it. 


or this family?” is the question the confer- 
ence is asked to think over. *+ [f by giv- 
ing coal or groceries or clothes or money 
we can add to a man’s self-respect, help 
him on to his feet or make a wretched 
home happier, let us aid that man, be his 
past what it may,” should be the rule of 
every conference. We tacitly agree to be 
friends to the families we visit, and the 
families whom we try to assist and advise. 
The responsibilities of friendship are tre- 
mendous, and the best we can give, wheth- 
er it be in thought or time or money, is 
called out from every earnest, conscien- 
tious visitor in the Associated Charities. 
A few years ago there came to the notice 
of a ward in Boston a case (very like 
Mrs. Smith’s case) of a consumptive girl 
who had been the bread-winner for her 
mother and little brothers and sisters. The 
mother could earn enough for the family 


if the rent were to be paid. The girl re- 


fused to go to the hospital ; our conference 
voted to pay the rent for the family dur- 
ing the girl’s illness and to see that every- 
thing was done that was possible for the 


girl’s comfort. She lived several months. 
Of course in some wards there is no 
money to be used in such ways. In_ this 
ward, in all cases of distress, money was 
raised either by the visitors or by their 
friends. ** This is not a case for us” was 
never said, except when, as in, alas ! many 
cases, there was no visitor to be got for 
the case. 

Mrs. Smith’s second case was of a girl 
who had earned eight dollars per week and 
on it supported her mother and brothers 
and sisters. The father drank. The girl 
** Clara”? fell fainting at her desk one day 
and the doctor said that two weeks in the 
country, with fresh air and good food, 
would be the best thing for her and would 
fit her to go back to her work. A_ friend 
had given Mrs. Smith money to pay for 
Clara’s outing. But how were the fami- 
ly to be supported during her absence? 
Mrs. Smith asked the conference to give 
her money to support the family during 
Clara’sabsence. The committee refused, 
saying that if they gave money to the 
family when the man spent his wages for 
drink they would be offering a premium 
on intemperance, taking away the man’s 
stimulus to support his family. So with 
‘* This is not a case for us” and a fling at 
Clara, because she sometimes wore a white 
feather in her hat on Sunday, poor Mrs. 
Smith’s second case was disposed of. 
She had received neither sympathy nor 
advice nor pecuniary help for either of 
her cases. Is it strange that she does not 
approve of the methods pursued by scien- 
tific philanthropists? ++ A’ little tempo- 
rary help to bridge over a hard place ” was 
all she asked for in Clara’s case. With- 
out it Clara would probably have grown 
more and more feeble and the whole fami- 
ly might have become pauperized. The 
helping people over hard places and keep- 
ing up their self-respect is just what we 
who call ourselves scientific philanthro- 
pists strive to do. Loans of quite large 
sums of money have often been advised 
in our conference, when the object was to 














nS start a man afresh in business, or to as- 
nO sist him to begin life over again in some 
lis new place. In cases of illness, nurses 
‘as have often been paid for to go and take 
‘ir care of invalids, and comforts and luxuries 
as have always been sent if possible. But 
ny the help always was sent accompanied by 
DI) a friendly visitor and adviser, and the 
friend never felt that when the present 
rl distress or need was over her duties to- 
d wards her unfortunate friends ceased. 
rs The earnest workers and visitors in the 
‘ Associated Charities are very far from 
y being ‘* hard-hearted.” They are the tru- 
e est kind of missionaries, and only those 
’ who go into the work in that spirit do any 
: lasting good. If Mrs. Smith stays by in 
the ‘* Charity Organization Society ” and 
q gets on to another committee, she will 


; doubtless find plenty of work for her will- 
ing hands and willing feet todo. Visitors 
need strength of body, of mind and of 
heart to help them in their work among 
the poor. It requires a great deal of pa- 
tience and love to carry a visitor week 
after week, perhaps year after year, into 
some dismal home where perhaps her on- 
ly hope of doing good lies in the possible 
influence she may gain over the little ones 
as they grow up. Sometimes it is materi- 
al and sometimes it is a moral uplift that 
our unfortunate neighbors The 
separating the poor asa class into individ- 
uals is just the work we advocate. Of 
course their needs and their possibilities 


need. 


are widely different. Do we not recog- 
nize this fact when we try to get a visitor 
for every family who shall learn to under- 
stand and appreciate that family’s situation 
and condition ? 

If on ovr committees there be any per- 
sons who feel that the poor are a distinct 
class, different because worse than the 











grandeur of a human soul. 


The Cerberus of the Conference and Committee-room. 





THE sight of every human being should be accompanied with the thought of the 
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rest of humanity; if they ‘* see quite as 
much of the poor as they want to,” and 
have learned most of their ** cunning de- 
vices,” let those persons step out of the 
ranks of workers in charity. 
Alas! for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 
Under the sun. 

It is the ** feeling heart” and the * help- 
ing hand” that we most need in our scien- 
tific philanthropic work ; it is those qual- 
ities, and those alone, which will make a 
visitor give up three or four mornings a 
week to hunting up a place in a store for 
some boy or girl, or to finding a cheap 
and healthy tenement for some family to 
locatethemselvesin. The carping, sneer- 
ing, cynical man or woman is better any- 
where but in a society which aims at be- 
ing charitable. ‘** You consider the poor 
as a class and from one instance make 
sweeping classifications,” said Mrs. Smith 
to ‘*the wise young lady.” We in 
our turn would beg Mrs. Smith not to 
make the same mistake about committee 
work. She must remember that com- 
mittees, like ** the poor,” are made up of 
individuals and cannot be classified, for 
they neither act nor think nor feel alike. 

If we who are interested in the ** As- 
and its kindred socie- 


’ 


sociated Charities’ 
ties really desire earnestly to increase our 
number of active visitors. we must see to 
it that Mrs. Smith’s experience is not re- 
peated. The moral atmosphere of a com- 
mittee meeting may be either warm or 
cold. If it be warm it will attract to it 
and hold plenty of eager young hearts 
who are longing to do some good in the 
world and ** lend a hand”; if it be cold, 
all this young life will shrink away from 
us and leave us alone with our bloodless 


theories and our frigid speculations. 









NORTHWEST COAST. 


A GENERAL interest has been awakened 
in the United States by Mr. Duncan’s 
simple account of the Indian tribe, which 
owes so much to him, on the shores of the 
Pacific in British Columbia. We have 
flattered ourselves, or rebuked ourselves, 
into the conviction that the policy of the 
Canadian Dominion towards their Indian 
wards has been, on the whole, more 
humane and more successful than ours. 
They have certainly had one great advan- 
tage in this difficult problem—that they 
are working it out with numbers smaller 
than those which we have on our slate. 
In the case of Mr. Duncan’s Indians, how- 
ever, the treatment of the Canadian offi- 
And one object 
of Mr. Duncan’s recent visit to the east- 


cials has not been ideal. 


ern coast was to obtain permission from 
the United States government to transfer 
these interesting people to a region select- 
ed for them in the territory of Alaska. 
We are willing to confess that seeing 
400,000 people, more or less, transfer 
themselves from Bohemia, Italy, Ireland 
and England into our territory without 
asking any leave, and, considering we 
give 160acres of unoccupied land to every 
man or woman of them who will settle 
upon it, we have praised Mr. Duncan for 
showing to the government a very un- 
It is 
very certain that, whenever the Mexican 


usual courtesy in his application. 


Indians want the advantages of United 
States protection, they are apt to take it 
without asking any permission. 

A very sympathetic and interesting ac- 
count of Mr. Duncan’s settlement, well 
illustrated by pictures from photographs, 
was published in the July number of that 
admirable journal, the American Mag- 
azine. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company establish- 
ed in the year 1821, in the midst of the 
worst Indians on the northwestern coast, 


the trading post of Fort Simpson. This 
post was some 500 miles from Victoria, 
Vancouver’s Island, which was then a 
village of about 200 people. The natives 
of this locality were among the most de- 
graded and dangerous of the country. 
The men at Fort Simpson shut themselves 
securely in their stockade at night and 
never ventured out singly in the day-time. 
A few Indians were admitted at a time to 
sell them furs. A vessel belonging to the 
company visited Fort Simpson once a 
year only, bringing a mail and provisions 
to last until the next trip. 

There was no Protestant missionary on 
the northwest coast and the nearest Ro- 
man Catholic mission was at Victoria. 
The Indians were cannibals, superstitious 
and blood-thirsty. From the time of the 
establishment of this Fort until 1853 no 
effort was made to change their condi- 
The attention of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society of London was first direct- 


tion. 


ed to the deplorable state of these Indians. 
Nothing, however, was done until 1856, 
when a young clerk, William Duncan by 
name, became interested and decided to 
go as missionary. [Tle arrived in Victoria 
in June of the next year. There every 
discouragement was placed in his way to 
deter him from settling near Fort Simpson. 
He was warned that he would certainly 
be killed, but he was not to be turned 
aside from his purpose. He only asked 
permission to live in the stockade until 
he could speak the Indian language. It 
must have been rather disheartening to 
Mr. Duncan when he landed to find the 
beach strown with the remains of human 
beings. There had been a fight between 
two bands of Indians the day before, and, 
according to their custom, the bodies had 
been hacked to pieces. 

We give some little account, necessari- 
ly abridged, of the horrible sights which 
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Northwest Coast. 


greeted Mr. Duncan, that the reader 
may form some idea of the terrible deg- 
radation and savage state of the Indians, 
and therefore better appreciate the won- 
derful work which Mr. Duncan has ac- 
complished in the last thirty years. 

One day he was told that there was to 
be a sacrifice of a slave woman in the 
Various reasons were assigned 
*¢ We heard a noise in the camp 


camp. 
for it. 
and, upon going up to the gallery and 
looking over the stockade, we saw two 


bands of men leaving different portions of 


the camp, each band headed by a naked 
man who was tossing himself around and 
assuming the most fiendish attitudes. 
Those living in the houses near where 
the corpse had been flung into the water 
had already run out and formed them- 
selves into groups a good distance away. 
Each band also made peculiar noises with 
instruments which they carried until they 
came tothe body. Then they surrounded 
it so that I could not see what was going 
on; but after a while the two bands again 
divided and I saw each of the two naked 
cannibals with half the body in his hands 
The 


two cannibals sat down and the body was 


walking away followed by his party. 


devoured or at any rate disappeared.” 
Among these Indians there were three 
ranks of medicine men; those who tore 
with their teeth, or ate human bodies, the 
dog eaters and those who had no custom 
of the kind. Mr. Duncan had great dif- 
ficulty in learning the Indian language. 
There were no books, no white man un- 
derstood it, and no Indian understood 
English. 
ent work Mr. Duncan had acquired a very 
He 
found it very copious and capable of great 
He relates that 


After eight months of persist- 
good knowledge of the language. 


delicacy of expression. 
one morning a cannibal came to his serv- 
He noticed during the sermon the 
people look at him with terror while the 


ice. 
cannibal shaded his eyes. ‘This was re- 
peated and after the service Mr. Duncan 
learned that the Indian language made the 
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same distinction between the words 
‘‘ehost” and ‘‘spirit” that the English 
language does, and that he had been 
guilty of using the word ‘ ghost” for 
‘* spirit.” The word ** ghost” was not to 
be spoken in the presence of a cannibal 
lest he should bite the one who uttered it or 
some one near him. 

The traditions of these Indians are ex- 
tremely interesting. They related that 
heaven and earth were at one time so 
closely joined that the sounds of one were 
distinctly heard in the other. But the 
children of men were so noisy that the 
Chief of Heaven could not sleep and so 
he threw the earth as far as it now is 
Their word ‘*death” is 
equivalent to **separated.” An Indian 
who had just died they said ** had parted” 
or ** separated.” 

The Indians were very proud, treacher- 
It is very evi- 


from heaven. 


ous, revengeful and cruel. 
dent that a missionary never entered a 
less promising field. So hopeless did the 
task seem that the Roman Catholic Bish- 
op of Vancouver’s Island asserted that 
‘she felt compelled to give them up to 
The rest of 
this story reads like a fairy tale. At the 
end of eight months Mr. Duncan wrote a 
The re- 


their reprobate courses.” 


sermon in the Indian language. 
port was circulated that he had a letter or 
paper from God. The Indians were most 
anxious to hear it, but so great was their 
enmity and jealousy of each other that 
no two tribes would come to the same 
meeting. After the first, they desired to 
be paid for attending the services. 

He conquered them by love and won his 
way by his cheery manner and genuine 
He became 
The 
medicine men were not friendly to him, 
received them any 
bodily harm. His next step was to open 
a school, which rapidly increased. When 
a school-house was needed, the Indians 
were ready to furnish the material, even 
robbing their own houses for the purpose. 


goodness and benevolence. 
a welcome visitor in their homes. 
from 


but he never 
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In 1861 Mr. Duncan began to talk to 
the Indians about the establishment of a 
Christian village. Ina year the first com- 
pany went out and settled on a spot four- 
teen miles from Fort Simpson. The on- 
ly requirements were that the colonists 
‘** should agree they would drink no liq- 
uor, that there should be none of the per- 
formances of the medicine men over the 
sick, or any of that heathen folly, and 
that they should not work on Sunday.” 

They cleared the forest, built houses, 
church and a school. To pay the cost of 
public works, Mr. Duncan explained a 
system of taxation and requested each 
man to contribute a blanket and each boy 
a shirt, and these articles were paid out 
to those engaged in public works. 

Tribal relations had been broken and 
the question of government was a puz- 
zling one. Mr. Duncan selected someof 
the best men as police force and they be- 
came very proud of the simple uniform 
of capand belt. Although Mr. Duncan’s 
course was marked by love for the Indians, 
his rule has always been very firm. <A 
jail was one of the first public buildings 
and a whipping post was established. 
The name of the town is Metlakahtla. 
Slavery, polygamy, wife-beating, all of 
which were prevalent among the Indians, 
were abandoned in their new village, and 
it would be difficult to find a more tem- 
perate or more moral people than these 
Indians at the present time. 

Industries have sprung up of various 
kinds and there are evidences of thrift, 
industry and a high state of civilization. 
The appearance of Metlakahtla is not un- 
like that of a thriving New England vil- 
lage. The the Indian is 
changed for that of the European. 
English is spoken, the houses give evi- 
dence of expert mechanics, and gardens 
with vegetables show the thrift of the 
families. A saw-mill a few miles distant 
supplies the lumber and is connected with 
the village byatelephone. A blacksmith 


costume of 
Good 


shop furnishes the iron implements. A 


Hand. 


brick-yard supplies building material, and 
a planing mill and sash and door factory 
are not wanting. A large canning factory 
does a flourishing business, and it is curi- 
ous to note that the cans are made, filled, 
soldered, varnished, labeled and packed 
in the village, and the barrels for the salt- 
ed fish are also made there. Skins are 
tanned, bootsand shoes made, ropes manu- 
factured, shawls and other woolen cloths 
are woven by the women and a co-opera- 
tive store has been established. There is 
no liquor saloon in the village and the peo- 
ple are strictly temperate. The church 
is the largest and best in British Colum- 
bia and capable of seating 1,000 people. 
The young men form a fire company, 
while the older men constitute a town 
council. A brass band makes very cred- 
itable music. The laws are well execut- 
ed and there has never been a murder in 
the village since its foundation. Such is 
the Indian town of Metlakahtla to-day. 

Not far south of these Indians is another 
mission under direction of the Rev. Fr. 
Brabant, a Roman Catholic priest. This 
gentleman had the sad pleasure, a short 
time since, of forwarding to the friends of 
the captain and crew of a Maine ship, 
which was lost upon those shores, some 
precious and, indeed, invaluable memori- 
als. He was also able to tell them that 
he and the faithful members of his charge 
had been able to give Christian burial to 
the bodies of the dear ones who were 
lost. From this tender exercise of a 
charity which blesses, indeed, those who 
are on the other side of the world, an 
interesting correspondence has sprung. 
We are permitted to print from Father 
Brabant’s letters the following passages 
which illustrate his lite on those shores, 
which we should have once called inhos- 
pitable. Such work as his is a very noble 
illustration of the Gospel principles at the 
bottom of Ten Times One Is Ten. 

**My mission comprises six or seven 
different tribes, about 1,500 savages, along 
a length of coast of about forty-five miles. 
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Sunset 


Until some time ago I had over 4,000 In- 
dians to attend to, but three priests hav- 
ing been sent to assist me permanent 
stations have been established about sixty 
or seventy miles from here on either side. 

‘¢T donotthink that there is another spot 
All I ex- 
pect to see for the next six months is sea- 
gulls, rocks and the waves of the sea, and, 
to break the monotony, savages. * * * 
However bleak the description of my 
position may seem to you in the center of 
a civilized population, I can tell you that 
I feel as happy in my position as possible 
and would not exchange my parish with 
that of any clergyman in your wealthy 


in the world so isolated as this. 


SUNSET 


flymn. 
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eastern states. I have now been here 
over nine years—nine years of trials and 
patience, but, thank God, I can say that 
the work of converting the Mesquiots is 
about accomplished. This will give me 
a chance to do more for my other tribes, 
in two of which I have a chapel and a 
small residence. If I can succeed with 
them as well as I have succeeded with the 
Mesquiots [ shall think little of having 
left home and friends and shut myself up 
in the wilderness away from my fellow 
white-men, but rejoice that God’s blessing 
has been bestowed upon the work intrust- 
ed to me by my ecclesiastical superiors.” 


HYMN. 


BY JULIA WOLCOTT. 


Night’s curtain with its fringe of gold 
Droops low o’er all the earth ; 

No little flowers their leaves unfold, 
No bird-song finds its birth. 


And while, like benediction sweet, 
The silence floats along, 

I come, O Father, to thy feet 
And lift my heart in song. 


And as I gaze where sinks the sun, 


Slow fading from my sight, 


I think of Him, thy 


Holy One, 


Who filled the world with light. 


The sun, of Christ an emblem fit. 
In sinking to his rest, 


Leaves clouds with rose and opal lit 
Along the golden west. 


So, Father, grant that, when I go, 
Within some heart remain 

Of hope, or love, a warmer glow ; 
That life be not in vain. 


*“*MOLLY ”—ONE TO WHOM SEVERAL PEOPLE ‘LENT A HAND.” 


‘*MoLLy, bring me Miss Black’s waist, 
please,” and there came into the fitting- 
room, in obedience to the request, a girl 
of thirteen, undersized, ill-clothed, hun- 
gry-looking, but with a pair of honest 
blue eyes, very touching in their expres- 
sion of wistfulness. She gave the waist 
to Miss Roydon, the dress-maker, and 
turned to go, after looking earnestly at 
Miss Black. Her returntothe work-room 
was the signal for a series of demands: 
‘** Molly, give me Mrs. Gay’s long skirt.” 
‘* Thread me a needle with black silk— 
not that, you goose, the fine silk.” ** Hur- 
ry up now, Molly, and get me a spool of 
silk like this sample.” ++ And, Molly, I 
want a piece of tape.” Into the midst of 
the confusion fell Miss Roydon’s clear 
voice: ** Molly, please bring me a box 
of pins.” The girl came in again, and 
Miss Black said, ‘* They seem to want a 
great deal from you, Molly.” 

‘*Yes, ma’am. 
haven’t got time to wait,” and she went out 
—out-doors this time, in pursuit of sewing 
silk and samples. 

** Yes, Miss Black,” said Miss Roydon, 
in answer to a question, ‘* Molly’s a nice 
I’ve had 


It’sslow Iam, and they 


child, and a very good shopper. 
girls who'd bring me green silk for blue, 
but Molly isn’t that kind. She’s kind of 
careless and not very tidy, but she’s only 
thirteen, and not had much chance to 
learn good ways.” 

Thus began an acquaintance which was 
to be of five years duration, and of great 
help to both Miss Black and Molly. As 
summer came on Miss Black saw that the 
girl’s face was thinner and paler, and her 
eyes more sad and wistful. She planned 
with a friend to get her into the country 
for six weeks, and, when all the arrange- 
ments were completed, and Miss Roydon 
had agreed to let her have so long a va- 
cation, Miss Black spoke to Molly about 


it. The child’s eyes shone—not so much 
with delight as with wonder. ‘* Will your 
mother let you go without her, Molly?” 

*¢*Oh! yes, Miss Black, dear, my mother 
hasn’t the love for me any more. She'll 
not make no objections.” 

‘* No love for you?” 
taken, Molly?” 

‘* No, Miss Black. It’s married again 
she is, an’ we so easy and happy till now. 
All she cares for is that Tim O’Flynn, 
and us children may starve so long as he 
has enough to drink and keep him ugly. 
Sure, Miss Black, dear, never a word of 
this all have I said before, but it’s eatin’ 
my heart out, and you so good to me!” 

** Does O’F lynn hurt you, is he cruel to 
you?” 

‘*Not to say cruel, Miss Black. He 
likes Mike a bit, and Maggie, but me an’ 
Katie he’s took a disliking to, ’cause we 
favor our own father, and he sends us oft 
in the morning without bite or sup, and 
bytimes to bed without our supper, but 
he’s not lifted the stick to us yet.” 

Miss Black arranged to havea luncheon 
sent every day to Miss Roydon’s for Molly 
and said that, in ten days, she would meet 
Molly at the railway station and take her 
The child’s gratitude 


Ar’n’t you mis- 


into the country. 
was very sweet to see, and her amaze- 
ment, when suitable clothes, brush, comb, 
sponges and such necessaries were pro- 
vided, was a thing to remember! The 
sewing girls stayed after hours and made 
her a nice gingham dress, bought her a 
hat and gloves, and gave her fifty cents 
** to spend in the country.” 

On the appointed day Miss Black was 
early at the station, and on the watch for 
the familiar figure in its little plaid shawl 
all awry, and the brown straw hat, with 
a slit in the brim, which let a bar of sun- 
shine upon the golden-brown hair all tan- 
gled beneath it. So distinct was this 
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** Molly.” 


picture in her mind that she did not see a 
small figure by her side, till a timid ‘* Miss 
Black, dear,” made her turn. Such a 
transmogrified Molly! The neat gingham 
dress, new stockings and shoes, long cot- 
ton gloves, and a broad, flapping leghorn 
hat, so changed the child that Miss Black 
would have doubted, but for the beautiful 
eyes and the familiar, ‘* Miss Black, dear.” 
Seeing Miss Black’s surprise, Molly said : 

‘‘Isn’t it nice, Miss Black, dear? I 
have my old things to wear common, but 
the girls made me put on these to go in.” 

Once in the car the girl’s wonder and 
questions were almost unceasing. She 
had never been out of Boston, she said, 
and never in any kind of vehicle but horse- 
cars. The swift motion half-frightened 
her at first, but was not half as surprising 
as the country. All along by Chelsea the 
broom was in its glory of yellow bloom, 
and after a low, ‘Oh! aznt it lovely?” 
Molly said: ‘* Miss Black, dear, where 
did they get the dirt from to fill it up so 
far out of the city?” 
thirteen had no idea of land unoccupied 
by houses, except the ‘* made land ” of the 
Back Bay, a part of which she supposed 
the Common to be. She thought flowers 
grew in shops, and was amazed to see the 
wild roses, daisies, clover, and the rest, 
growing in profusion by the road. Her 
eager appreciation of the beauty and her 
surprise made her very weary, and yet 
the best of all was to come. 

At the country station, only a few miles 
from the sea, a low phaeton was waiting 
to take Molly to the farm where she was 
to spend six weeks. Her awe and won- 
der, when she saw how she was to go, 
overcame her shyness. It was near sun- 
set as they reached the top of the long 
hill on which stood the farm-house. Be- 
low lay the fields of waving grain, and 
the rocky pastures, next the beautiful 
woodlands. ‘The child’s face grew seri- 
ous and the deep eyes filled with reverence, 
but a low ‘sure it’s heaven itself,” was 
all she said. 


Alas! this girl of 
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The farm was owned by an old man, 
rather feeble, and his two daughters, un- 
married, middle-aged women, who need- 
ed the small sum paid for Molly’s board, 
but would gladly have taken her without 
pay, if they could have afforded to do so. 
As it was they treated her like a valued 
guest, nota mere *‘ boarder.” This child, 
fresh from a low South Boston tenement- 
house, was put into their ‘best front 
room,” 
bed, old-fashioned chairs and bureau, and 
its spotless white hangings. 


with its high, carved mahogany 


It was such 
a room as she had never seen or imagined 
and on the table stood a glass full of wild 
roses, put there towelcome her. Imagine 
what all this was to the sensitive girl, 
whose lot in life had changed from a de- 
cent, happy home to a miserable, dirty 
room made still more miserable by a 
drunken step-father’s brutality. 

Not one caution was given her by those 
She was: treated like a 
guest who would, of course, be careful of 


gentle women. 


And she was. 
After a day or two she begged to help 
them care for the room other 
rooms, she fed the chickens and pigs, 
rode on the hay-carts, sat on the front seat 
of the old carry-all and learned to drive 
the sober old horse when they all went 
off ‘* to the beach ”’ in the afternoons. 
Miss Black went to see her soon after 
her arrival, and was amazed at the change 
made by a few days of good food, open 
air and kindly treatment. She was greet- 
ed with a flood of questions and facts: 
‘*Oh! Miss Black, dear, did you know 
apples grows on high trees? Sure I 
thought they always came in barrels! 
And the roses grows in fields and on the 
road, and I asked a gentleman and he said 
I could pick them allif Lliked!”  ‘* Hap- 
py is it, Miss Black, dear? ’Deed it’s my- 
self is happy—and look at my dress! I 
can’t meet it I’ve growed so fat.” Indeed 
her hostess had to show her how to let 
out all her clothes, and even to make 
some new ones before she left. 


the room and furniture. 


and the 


She grew 
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tall and broader, and gained mentally, 
quite as much as physically, before she 
went back to work again. 

For several months, Miss Black saw 
nothing of her, but one Sunday she came 
to the house, pale, thin and haggard. 
At the first question she broke down en- 
tirely, and sobbed out her trouble. Tim 
O’F lynn had taken her away from Miss 
Roydon, the dress-maker, and put her 
into a shop where were made the cheap 
cotton ‘* comfortables” sold to poor peo- 
ple. Here, Molly had to stand ona stone 
floor, in a basement room, from six in the 
morning till six at night, with one hour 
out at noon. Not only did she have to 
stand, but to bend over a tub of cotton 
waste, and ‘sort” it. The room was 
cold and damp till after ten o’clock, then 
grew hotter and hotter from the steam 
boiler, till by night it was intolerable. 
There was no,ventilation and the room 
was as full as it could be crowded and give 
space to work. In the few months she 
had been there Molly had grown narrow- 
chested, round-shouldered and bent, and 
her clothes were mere rags under the 
shawl a neighbor had lent her to go out 
with. 

Miss Black made her eat a good dinner, 
and gave her such garments as could be 
found to fit her, and sent her home com- 
forted by the certainty that help was near. 

A place was found for her in one of the 
small villages near Boston, where she 
would help with the house-work, and be 
taught all that a good servant ought to 
know, and Molly was happy again for a 
time. It wasa short happiness, however, 
for Mrs. O’F lynn went out to the place 
and made so much trouble that the fami- 
ly were unwilling to keep Molly with the 
chance of another such visit. 

Another place was found, too far away 
to allow her mother to visit her, and here 
the child stayed a few weeks, but was too 
young and inexperienced to do the work 
she was engaged to do, so a lady who 
had become very much interested in her 


Lend a Hand. 


promised to send her to a Roman Catho- 
lic school, where the Sisters would teach 
her house-work, sewing, cutting and fit- 
ting, and more writing and arithmetic 
than she had had a chance to learn. 

Miss Black went to see Mrs. O’F lynn to 
get her consent to this plan, and thus saw 
the place that was ‘* home” to Molly. It 
was a tenement of two very small rooms, 
up-stairs, in a filthy house. When Miss 
Black went into the room which was kitch- 
en and living-room, there was in the mid- 
dle of the floor a chair, on which stood 
a clothes-basket full of *‘ cold pieces” of 
broken bread and meat, from which the 
three children and the mother were tak- 
ing their dinner. Cockroaches were run- 
ning all over and through this food, while 
bed-bugs crawled about the walls and floor. 
Everything was dirty, and Mrs. O’F lynn 
had a sullen, shiftless look. The other 
small room was the bedroom for Mike, 
his mother, and the two little girls. Miss 
Black stated her business, and had almost 
succeeded in getting the promise she want- 
ed when Mike muttered, ‘+ The praste.” 
** Yes,” said Mrs. O’Flynn, ** I must ask 
the praste and then I will let you know.” 
‘*No, I will go to the priest with you 
now,” said Miss Black ; so Mrs. O’F lynn 
put a black skirt over her dirty calico dress, 
borrowed a shawl of one neighbor and a 
bonnet of another, and set out. 

The priest was at dinner, and they wait- 
ed, Mrs. O’F lynn rocking back and forth 
like one in agony, and wailing ‘ sorra a 
bit, sorra a bit,” every few minutes. The 
priest heard all Miss Black had to say, 
gave her a long discourse on the advan- 
tages accruing to a ** practical Catholic,” 
and finally made Mrs. O’F lynn promise 
that for one year Molly should be under 
the care of the Sisters in New York, and 
that she would neither claim her from 
them, nor make any trouble about her. 

Two days afterwards Molly went to the 
Sisters, who grew very fond of her, and 
much interested in her, as did every one 
who came into relations with her. Even 
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“Molly.” 


the saleswomen who served her liked to 
make her matching of silks or samples as 
easy as possible for her, and were rarely 
cross or curt to her as they often were to 
There was a rare 


’ 


other ‘* bundle girls.’ 
attractiveness about the girl, and this in- 
creased as she grew older and happier. 

Her letters to Miss Black were most 
satisfactory, telling frankly her trials and 
troubles, as well as her pleasures, and 
when the trials predominated were signed, 
‘* Your troublesome Molly.” 

At the end of this year Mrs. O’F lynn 
claimed her, and as O’F lynn was ** away” 
—supposed to be in jail somewhere—it 
was thought best that she should go home 
and find work by which she could help 
her mother support the three younger 


children. Place after place had been 


found for Mike, but he was unruly and of 


bad habits, and his mother could not man- 
age him, though he was but thirteen years 
old. 

Soon after Molly’s return O’F lynn re- 
appeared, and it was necessary to find an- 
other home for Molly. Miss Black was 
ill, but a friend undertook the task, and 
soon settled the girl, now sixteen years 
old, in a good home among the Vermont 
hills. 
clothes, and greatly enjoyed her new life. 
The family for whom she worked were 
very kind to her, and Molly never forgot 
a kindness. Her wages were small, be- 
cause she needed much training still, but 
she felt that the teaching she got was a part 
of her stock in trade. and she was well 
content. 

For about two years she lived in this 
place, doing what she could for her moth- 
er by making clothes for her and the little 
girls, and sending them home. No mat- 
ter what she did, Mrs. O’F lynn was nev- 
er pleased, and was always grumbling. 


She was supplied with suitable 


Again and again she went to Miss Black 
demanding Molly of her. 

At last changes came in the family for 
whom Molly worked, O’F lynn was in hid- 
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ing as he was ** wanted” by the police, 
and Molly went home again in Septem- 
ber, sending to Miss Black over fifty dol- 
lars to be ‘* made safe from mother.” 

In less than two weeks after her return 
Miss Black received a postal-card with the 
following : 


‘* Miss Black, dear, | am sick with the 
tightfal fever. They are taking me to City 
Hospital. Oh! I do want a sight of you. 

** MoLLy.” 


Of course Miss Black went to her, but 
there was little satisfaction to either of them 
for Mrs. O’Flynn was with Molly, very 
jealous of Miss Black, eager for Molly’s 
money, and harming the girl by her de- 
Molly was very ill, and the 
medicines given had made her very deaf, 
so that it was too great an effort for her to 
try and hear what any one said. Leaving 
some flowers with her, Miss Black went 
away, promising to go to her again soon. 
But the end came suddenly, and she never 
saw Molly again, but will always remem- 
ber how lovely the girl looked as she lay 
there, the fever giving her usually pale 
face just the color itneeded. She had ma- 
tured much, and her hair and face had 
gained beauty from the care she had been 
taught to take of them, while her beauti- 
ful eyes always showed the high purpose 
which animated her. Her last word to 
Miss Black was of all she hoped to do for 
her two little sisters, for whom she was 
trying to save money, that they might 
have ‘ta safe time like me, Miss Black, 
dear, the girls where they are acts so 


mands for it. 


coarse.” 

Her life on earth ended, but at least 
three women will never forget the honest, 
earnest girl who always tried to do all she 
could for everybody. No one who ever 
gave her help could forget her honest grat- 
itude, never exaggerated or fulsome, but 
always shown with the womanly dignity 
of one who would always lend a hand, if 
she could, as frankly as take a hand lent. 





THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, 


Ir careful preparation and a hearty re- 
ception could make a good conference, 
then the annual session of the Conference 
of Charities and Correction that was held 
this year in Omaha was an assured suc- 
cess before a single paper wasread. ‘The 
hot weather and the restricting influence 
of the Inter-state Commerce Law prevent- 
ed a large attendance of delegates, but 
though the number was smaller than last 
year, yet there was no lack of zeal and 
enthusiasm. The citizens of Omaha and 
the Governor of the state gave a royal 
welcome to those who came, some of them 
half-way across the continent. The Pres- 
ident, H. H. Giles, of Wisconsin, had 
prepared an ample feast for intellect and 
heart, and those who were so fortunate 
as to share it were well fed. 

As one looks back upon the gathering 
after the lapse of two or three weeks, it 
is interesting to see what strikes the mind 
as the strongest impression left, not on 
one who attended a session here and there, 
but on one who was present from first to 
last, and who shared in every thought 
that was expressed. Certainly the main 
impression is not of any novelty that was 
displaved, for the fields have been so long 
investigated that little that is absolutely 
new is likely to crop out from year to year. 
In every subject brought under considera- 
tion something excellent was offered, but 
nothing strikingly original was planned 
or reported. But there was one thought 
that was most encouraging and that took 
deep root in the mind, and that was the 
wide and undying influence of the indi- 
vidual worker. A few years ago the 
boundless wheat fields of Dakota were 
untilled, save by here and there a solitary 
farmer whose little patch soon became ab- 
sorbed in the great plantations, and the 
modest pioneers dropped out of sight. 
But all the same they led the way and in 


many places have given their names to 
towns and villages that will perpetuate 
the memory of those who went ahead, 
If this is true of plain farm life, it is in- 
finitely truer of those individual workers 
who have devoted themselves to tilling the 
fields of philanthropy and reform. Noth- 
ing more significant of this truth was seen 
at the Omaha Conference than the resolu- 
tions passed in honor of Miss Dorothea 
L. Dix and Mr. Barwick Baker. <Ad- 
dresses upon the life and work of Miss 
Dix were made by F. B. Sanborn, W. 
P. Letchworth, Dr. Richard Dewey and 
Mr. P. C. Garrett, telling of her vast 
influence in this country and in Great 
Britain toward reducing the misery of the 
insane and brightening the lives of our 
soldiers during the civil war. It was de- 
lightful to see the genuine respect in which 
this earnest, devoted woman was held by 
these noble men who had worked with 
her and had felt her inspiration and her 
influence. Not a woman in the conter- 
ence but must have been spurred to deep- 
er consecration at seeing the results ac- 
complished by one sincere soul. The 
other instance brought prominently be- 
fore the Conference was that of the En- 
glish reformer, a man who has done more 
toward making incarceration a means of 
moral reform than almost any man of 
his generation, the genial, whole-soul- 
ed and whole-hearted British gentleman, 
Barwick Baker. For some years Mr. 
Baker has been much interested in the 
work of the Conference and has written one 
or two papers for its sessions. He was 
the warm personal friend of many of the 
past and present officers, therefore there 
was a peculiar fitness in having his mem- 
ory honored by the body asa whole. The 
touching address of Mr. Letchworth was 
a worthy tribute to the great and good 


man. Mr. Wines followed in a chapter 
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The National Conference of Charities and Correction. 


of reminiscences, beginning most appro- 
priately, ‘* Thy friend and thy father’s 
friend forget not,” for, naturally enough, 
the English prison reformer was the most 
intimate friend of Rev. E. C. Wines, the 
prison reformer, who brought this country 
abreast of the world in that matter. Gen. 
Brinkerhoff, who also claimed warm per- 
sonal relations with Mr. Baker, made a 
fine eulogistic and biographical address, 
to be found in full in the volume of Pro- 
ceedings and well worth the price of the 
whole volume as showing what one con- 
secrated man can accomplish if he will. 
Such a life is an inspiration. 

One who lives in a well-cared-for com- 
munity where bad methods do not appear 
on the surface is apt to think that things 
are well enough and that it is all right to 
let them alone. 
deeper, or who takes the pains to inquire, 
usually finds that there are few places 
that may not be improved by the adoption 
of different methods. 
itor to Lincoln for instance, the beautiful 
capital of Nebraska, there seems little 
need of direct missionary work. ‘The 
Conference was invited there in a body, 
and a beautiful day it was that saw the 
two or three hundreds file out from the 
special train, and take seats in the car- 
riages waiting them, to be driven about 
the streets of the fast-growing city. At 
least a thousand people received the city’s 
A band of music was playing 


But the man who looks 


To the casual vis- 


guests. 
and there were committees of citizens and 
an escort sent by the mayor to do the hon- 
ors of the occasion. Two or three hours 
drive gave an opportunity to see not only 
the city itself, but to visit the Home for 
the Friendless, the State’s Prison and the 
Insane Asylum. 
ducted in a rather uncommon way. It 


The first of these is con- 


admits ‘*the homeless” without regard 
to age. A sweet-faced old lady was sit- 
ting in her rocking-chair waiting patient- 
ly for the end of a life which had almost 
reached a century’s span. In the nursery, 
in the other wing, were wee babies just 
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entering the same long road that she was 
soon to leave. In other parts of the build- 
ing were children of all ages, well taught 
and cared for and fitting as fast as possi- 
ble to go out into homes for adoption. 
The ladies having this charity in charge 
follow the excellent plan of keeping the 
children within the state, instead of send- 
ing them out at random to other states to 
be uncared for by the parent home. The 
families where the children are to be 
adopted are visited, and all are rejected 
that are not perfectly suitable. No child, 
for instance, is allowed to go into the home 
of any one who is known to be in the habit 
of using liquor. After they are placed in 
homes they are visited and watched over 
as far as possible. 

The insane hospital is a fine building 
outwardly, and no criticisms were made 
upon its administration, but the prison 
came in for a castigation. Over 300 men 
are confined there, besides three women. 
The men were crossing the yard on their 
The ugly, striped garb, 
’ the shaven 
heads and unshaven faces were gloomy 
enough. <A large proportion of the men 
were young, such men as in New York 
and Massachusetts would be, as_ they 
ought to be, in the Reformatory, with a 
fair chance to make men of themselves. 
No that here. No farther 
commentary on the results of the reform- 
atory method and of this was needed than 


way to work. 
the humiliating ‘* lock step,’ 


chance of 


the words of two speakers in the debate 
Said the 
chaplain of this prison, ‘* When these men 


on prison reform that followed. 


leave here the hand of society is against 
them, public opinion is against them, no 
Said Gen. 


Brinkerhofl, speaking of the men who 


one will give them work.” 


graduate from the Elmira Reformatory, 
‘¢ There are not graduates enough to fill 
the places that are waiting for them!” 

A contractor is at the head of the Ne- 
braska prison who has all the advantages 
thatthe prison offers. Heclothesand feeds 
and works the convicts, and as if the state 
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had not then done enough for him it gives 
him forty cents a day for each prisoner. 
This was the special feature with which 
the Conference found fault, and in the dis- 
cussion which followed the royal collation 
that the united churches of Lincoln gave 
to their guests some plain and salutary 
advice was given to the people of Ne- 
braska. It is work of this kind that the 
Conference sets itself to do from year to 
year. Its influence can be traced in the 
various states in the advanced public opin- 


And in 


a place like Omaha, where the press was 


ion that it has helped to create. 


so hospitable, great good must be the re- 
sult of such a session as was held there. 
The Omaha Republican gave anaverage 
of ten columns a day to the proceedings 
of the Conference, which was avast amount 
of reading matter on these vital topics, 
probably more than had been printed in 
months before. Besides these were the 
words and opinions of men and women 
really wise on the subjects of which they 
spoke ; practical people, not theorists. 
Another bit of missionary work that 
was attempted was to try and persuade 
Nebraska of the necessity of creating a 
state board of charities, but as that will 
require some constitutional amendment 
the suggestions will hardly bear fruit this 
year. One subject, however, that lies 
literally near the heart of Nebraska, re- 
ceived a good deal of attention and the 
session in which it was considered was 
altogether the most brilliant of the entire 
week, and this not so much owing to the 
fact that there was color in the subject as 
that there was life in the speakers. ‘That 
subject was, **Our Duty to the African and 
Indian Races.” When we read that the 
report of that committee was made by 
the president of the Pennsylvania State 
Board, Philip C. Garrett, a man whose 
innate sense of justice is supplemented by 
his Quaker education and training ; and 
that there were addresses by F. B. San- 
born, who in the old John Brown days 
visited that region at the peril of his life 


in behalf of the blacks ; by Rev. Dr. Hill, 
whose familiarity with the Indians on the 
Pacific coast and elsewhere has secured 
him as a valued worker in the Indian 
Territory ; by Gen. Armstrong, who com- 
bines more and better knowledge of three 
or four races than any man living, and 
by Alice C. Fletcher, the most magnetic 
and sympathetic speaker that has ever 
spoken on Indian affairs before even the 
Mohonk 
that it was nearly cleven o’clock before 
the hotel was reached that night and that 


Conference—it is not strange 


it was pronounced the brightest meeting 
of the week. 

*¢ Child-saving Work” was of course a 
subject on which papers were read, but 
there was not the usual enthusiasm dis- 
played, partly because the meeting was 
held in too large and too noisy a hall, 
where it was impossible to hear the ladies 
who read, and partly because too Littl 
time was given to discussion. —lmmigra- 
tion on the other hand received much at- 
tention, and though Omaha can hardly 
be considered much of a port, especially 
as the river is running so rapidly away 
that blocks of houses stand where once 
the current flowed, yet she feels the reflex 
influence from both ocean coasts and is 
moreover disturbed by inter-state immi- 
gration which is a form that is not al- 
ways creditable to the states whence the 
undesirable strangers come. 

One evening was devoted to insanity, 
the papers and discussions on which are 
of more interest to specialists in that de- 
partment, though the many who have 
friends suflering from this saddest of all 
maladies must rejoice in the improved 
methods of treatment, and to know that 
many of the best hospitals for the insane 
now have thoroughly-organized schools 
where attendants are trained to care for 
the patients as they have rarely been car- 
ed for before. 

A well-prepared committee was that 
on Charity Organization. The chairman, 


C. D. Kellogg, read a full report and this 
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Industry in an Almshouse. 


was followed by four papers: ** On Adapt- 
ing Charity Organization Methods to Small 
Communities,” by Mrs. C. R. Lowell; on 
“ Savings as a Part of Charity Organiza- 


tion Methods,” by Mrs. J. I. Scribner, of 


New York; on ** The Theory and Value 
of Friendly Visiting,” by Mrs. J. J. Put- 
nam, of Boston; and on ** Ilow to Keep 
Visitors,” by Miss Z. D. Smith. A brief 
address followed each of these papers, 
Miss Zilpha 


D. Smith was made the chairman of this 


but there was no discussion. 


committee for the coming year. 
© . 
The Conference adjourned to meet next 


summer in Bullalo, with Dr. C. S. Hoyt, 


INDUSTRY IN 


BY F. W. 


Ir is exactly a year since the Warden 
of the Cambridge ** Ilome for the Ilome- 
less” commenced his industrial school 
for the fifty children under his charge. — It 
was a novel experiment, and there were 
several drawbacks—one, that some of the 
children were too young to be taught any 
trade; another, that several of the fittest 
age were in for so short a time that they 
could hardly be expected to get hold of 
anything that would be useful. 

Fortunately for the good-will of every- 
body, the attempt to open a new prospect 
of usefulness to truant, or ungovernable, 
or friendless boys did not involve any ad- 
ditional expense. No new room had to 
be built ; no second teacher to be hired; 
hardly any apparatus to be provided. 

Through this entire year, without any 
vacation period, without any decrease of 
interest, without any interference with 
the usual studies of a Cambridge school, 
the work of making rattan chair-seats has 
been carried on with perfect success, and 
with a clear profit of nearly seventy-five 
dollars a month. 


I was told of another Massachusetts 
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secretary of the New York State Board 
What 


sionary work they will find to do in Buf- 


of Charities, as president. mis- 
falo is not yet apparent, but it will not be 
in the least strange if Miss Smith should 
find some right in the line of her com- 
mittee, though Buffalo stands high in ev- 
erything relating to Charity Organization, 
That noble city is not so far away but we 
can go and see and hear for ourselves, and 
no one who has once felt the help and in- 
spiration of these mectings, but wants to 
come again under the delightful influence. 
If one cannot go to do good, he is par- 


donable if he goes only to get good. 


AN ALMSHOUSE. 


HOLLAND. 


city in which the same thing was done. 
But, upon applying to the supposed rival, 
I found it was an institution independ- 
ent of any other, carried on ina build- 
ing of its own, at an expense of more 
than $6,000 a year, and, therefore, not so 
casy of introduction as this annex of an 
alimshouse. 

The undoubted gain (not to speak of 
the money return) is that the boys are 
brighter, happier and every way more 
promising. Their outlook on life is en- 
tirely changed. “They know that they can 
make themselves useful, and therefore ac- 
ceptable when they graduate. ‘Their dex- 
terity in using the gimlet, screw-driver, 
hammer, etc., willcome in play equally 
on a farm, ina house, in a shop. They 
will not get into mischief through igno- 
rance of anything they can do. Some of 
them have already developed such capac- 
ity as will make them welcome in a me- 
chanic’s shop. And it is no fancy to one 
who visits them every Sunday that they 
look brighter, more helpful and manly 
than ever before. 


Woman’s Work in Philanthropy. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME 


BY MRS. B. 
** Twill gladly give money or time to 
help poor people that are good, most glad- 
ly to help innocent little children, but I 
cannot be interested in those dreadful in- 
temperate women, they are too shocking 
and you cannot do them any real good.” 

This was the answer of a lady who was 
appealed to in behalf of the Home at 41 
Worcester st., and it may be taken as a 
type of many, for there is distaste in the 
minds of numbers of benevolent people 
for offenders of any class, and especially 
of this. Moreover, many who feel a deep 
interest in intemperate men and who hope 
much from them, glance but coldly at a 
woman who similarly sins, and leave her 
to her fate. 

That a bad woman is worse than a bad 
man, we often hear, even from the lips of 
some of the wise and good, and they treat 
her as ifirredeemable. Who can tell how 
large an ingredient of her recklessness 
may be found in her sense of this condem- 
nation ? 

The frown, the cold eye, the avoid- 
ance, the unhelping hand, drive the feeble 
nature to fresh falls, and destroy the ves- 
tiges of self-respect. 

It is true that sinning woman frequently 
seems to drop lower outwardly than her 
sinning brother, but that a difference could 
exist in the moral quality of acts on ac- 
count of sex who can seriously believe ? 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe finds the cause in 
woman’s greater delicacy of nature. From 
this, she says, a woman sinks lower be- 


FOR INTEMPERATE WOMEN. 


REDFERN. 


neath the burden of moral degradation. 
She falls prone upon the earth, like Con- 
stance in the play of King John, who de- 
clares her grief so great ‘* that no sup- 
porter but the huge, firm earth can hold 
it up.” 

But deep as may be the fall, that it is 
not hopeless has been proved by unan- 
swerable facts. The scope of modern 
philanthropy has been widened to include 
a new field of labor, for it is only within 
a few years that organized efforts have 
been made for the reformation of the in- 
temperate among women. 

In 1877 a committee was appointed by 
the city of Boston to inquire into the con- 
dition and treatment of the intemperate. 
The Rev. A. A. Miner, Geo. C. Shat- 
tuck, M. D., and John E. Tyler, M. D., 
as members of this committee, returned a 
report in which the importance of sepa- 
rate homes for these offenders was em- 
phasized. It was agreed that they ought 
not to be placed either in asylums for the 
insane, or in penal institutions where 
would occur a demoralizing contact with 
criminals. Also that, owing to their great 
difference in moral condition, they should 
not be indiscriminately massed together 
among themselves. 

To our city belongs the honor of initiat- 
ing a branch of the work thus suggested, 
for when, in 1879, Mary R. Charpiot, aid- 
ed by her husband and children, convert- 
ed her own dwelling-house, on Kendall 
st., into a home for intemperate women 
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The Massachusetts Home for Intemperate Women. 


there was not another of the kind known 
in the United States. 

For two years this single family of four 
members gencrously turned its savings 
and earnings into a common stock, and by 
means of it were able to feed, clothe and 
morally benefit a large number of inmates. 
At the end of this time Mrs. Charpiot was 
able to call together a strong board of man- 
agers, and the enterprise passed into an 
incorporated institution March 30, 1581. 

In the same year the house, 41 Worces- 
ter st., was bought on the basis of a loan 
of $2,000 from the which 
loan was afterwards converted to a gift, 


managers, 


and the rest of the purchase money was 
secured by mortgage. 

The Massachusetts Home for Intemper- 
ate Women endeavors to provide the home 
influence, the Christian instruction and 
the personal training which is requisite in 
reformatory work. 

Acircular issued some time since says: 


‘*The Home takes women from the 
Tombs, the police courts and the prisons, 
and also receives those sent by private per- 
sons or clergymen who become acquaint- 
ed with such in the course of their work 
among the poor. ‘The aim of the Home 
is to deliver them from this dreadful evil, 
to raise them to self-respect, to form in 
them good habits, and return them to so- 
ciety as respectable and useful members. 
Women who are addicted to the use 
of opium are received and successfully 
treated. 

* That the Home has succeeded in ac- 
complishing to a large extent the work it 
takes in hand is evidenced by the number 
of those who, having been benefited by 
their stay there, return after months, and 
in some cases years, to tell with gratitude 
of the debt they feel they owe to it. Some 
of them add to words small gifts of money 
from their savings. 

‘The Home is supported by the contri- 
butions of friends, and by the work of the 
inmates. It would be a large source of 


income, as well as a means of extended 
good, if there were greater accommoda- 
tions for a class of patients who are able 
to pay for their board and treatment. 


The 
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number of applications from such persons 
is large and continually increasing. 

‘¢ If the work of the Home is to be suc- 
cessfully carried on and extended, a new 
and larger building is imperatively nec- 
essary. Inasuitable building there would 
be increased facilities for work, together 
with reading and other rooms for the ben- 
efit of the inmates, as well as accommo- 
dation for the class of persons mentioned 
above. 

** Forsuch a building $50,000 is needed. 

‘©The managers earnestly appeal for 
contributions to the Building Fund, and 
ask all charitable persons to aid them in 


this good work.” 


With the amount that has been contrib- 
uted in answer to this appeal the mana- 
gers have been able to purchase a lot of 
land on the corner of Smyrna and Binney 
sts., which contains 15,752 square feet, 
and the amount remaining in the treasury 
is $7,555.79, to which it is thought that 
several thousand dollars should be added 
before the work of building is begun. 

Mrs. Charpiot’s own words will prove 
interesting: ** In the prosecution of our 
work we have relied upon two instrumen- 
talities—labor and the moral and religious 
influence of a Christian home. Experi- 
ence has taught us that in all reformato- 
ry efforts the minds and bodies of those 
whom we are seeking to benefit should 
be fully occupied—the labor, of course, 
being adapted to their mental and physic- 
al condition. We therefore put them at 
once in the laundry or sewing-room, or 
set them at some work which they can 
easily do about the house. “Thus, making 
themselves useful, they are led to feel that 
they are not mere objects ofcharity. They 
learn to work systematically, and, being 
kept busy, are better contented. After a 
while, as opportunities ofler, they work 
outside by the day or hour, and are thus 
enabled to pay for their clothing. They 
begin to regain their self-respect and are 
gradually prepared to go to such places as 
we may secure for them, and it is gratify- 
ing to know that by far the greater num- 
ber of those sent out are doing well. 
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*¢ As soon as we finda situation for one 
of our women we urge upon her the neces- 
sity of putting away part of her earnings 
“ach week or month for future use. As 
a result I have now in my_ possession 
many envelopes containing money, and 
many bank-books belonging to different 
women. 

“We say to each patient who enters 
here, ‘ You will attend your own church, 
and will be unmolested in your religious 
belief; but you must not bring religious 
dissension into the Home.” Our own re- 
ligious meetings are conducted in turn by 
ministers of all denominations. 

** I go to the Tombs early in the morn- 
ing, before the opening of the Municipal 
Court; and, after conversing with those 
who are awaiting trial, I select such as 
express a desire to do better, and usually 
have no difficulty in obtaining the judge’s 
consent to take them to the Home, on 
condition that I shall surrender them in 
case of bad conduct. Thus [ save them 
from a sentence to prison.” 

Devotional exercises are held daily, for 
which ample time is allowed, and divine 
services on Sunday as well as a Bible 
class are earnestly maintained. 

The reports show that more than fifty 
per cent of those who enter the institution 


become thoroughly reformed. They are 


QUAKERS’ 
Tur subject of temperance has not 
failed to deeply interest members of the 
Society of Friends. Not long since, a 
New York yearly meeting of Friends was 
held at Glens Falls, and it was reported 
that the Quaker women 


wore the white ribbon. 


two-thirds of 


This badge has 


now become a part of their dress and 


INTEREST IN 
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at first selected because they desire to 
leave their evil ways, and thus they, from 
the outset, represent the better portion of 
their class. But the efforts in their be- 
half are not finished when they leave us 
—they are kept in mind, befriended and 
advised. Not the least important part of 
Mrs. Charpiot’s work is that which she 
does for those who have gone out from 
beneath her roof, and whom she still fol- 
lows, that she may steady their feeble 
steps in new paths. 

Fewer inmates are now received than 
formerly, because it is evident that long 
stays produce the best results. It is bet- 
ter, says Mrs. Charpiot, to receive 100 
women in the course of a year and estab- 
lish them thoroughly in good habits than 
to take in 300, upon whom we fail to 
make a lasting impression for want of 
time. 

Thirty-three per cent of the yearly ex- 
penditure is contributed by charitable per- 
sons; the remainder is earned principally 
by labor in the laundry and sewing-room, 
to which is added the income from the 
board of paying patients. 

Homes similar to ours, and founded by 
persons who obtained information and 
advice from Mrs. Charpiot, now exist in 
Providence, Chicago and New York. 


TEMPERANCE. 
was not put on for the occasion. They 
have among them ministers who boldly 
declare for prohibition and with eloquence 
plead in its behalf. 

Fraternal delegates have been appoint- 
ed to attend the convention of the N. W. 
C. T. U. to be held in Nashville, Tenn. 
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COUNTY TEMPORARY 


THE FOLLOWING 
FOURTEENTH 


PAPER WAS 


Tue scheme of work for dependent and 
neglected children in Connecticut, togeth- 
er with the provisions of the Act of 1552, 
establishing County Temporary Homes 
for children between the ages of two and 
sixteen, was explained at the Washington 
Conterence, as alsothe work of the Hlomes 
in connection with finding homes for chil- 
dren. The actual benefits derived in the 
last two years from the agency of the Llomes 
have convinced the people of Connecticut 
that, although an increasing expense to the 
state, it is, nevertheless, the state’s truest 
economy to support them. 

As our experience may be of interest 
to those contemplating similar effort, we 
venture briefly to allude to it in this short 
paper on the practical aspect of this 
special phase of preventive work. We 


were warned, at the outset, by persons of 


keen insight and experience, who enter- 
tained positive views of the desirability 
of family life for children, that the one 
danger in establishing the “Temporary 
Homes lay in the fact that they would be- 
come essentially institutions, from the ten- 
dency to retain the children longer in them 
than would be absolutely necessary to pro- 
vide them with proper homes in private 
families. While deprecating any agency 
which should operate to interfere with 
the plan of their quickly securing homes, 
we were even then convinced of the pro- 
priety of becoming thoroughly acquainted 
with a child’s manners, habits and traits 
of character in order to carefully adapt it 
toa home; and we are satisfied, from the 
trial already made, that a place of tem- 
porary detention is an absolute necessity 
in doing the wisest work for children. 
Locating a child permanently in a home 
at the first trial is to ensure (in so far as 
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PREPARED BY 
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human foresight can ensure it) its future 
well-being, but not until the child has 
been carefully studied and thoroughly un- 
derstood can the wisest board of manage- 
ment locate with any surety of meeting 
the wishes of the family receiving it, or of 
securing to the child the nurture necessary 
to its own deepest needs. 

The only possible exception to this rule 
is in the placing of infants which must of 
necessity be done at the risk of adaptation, 
but with the accompanying expectation 
that, given the proper nurture and sur- 
roundings in infancy, they will develop 
to the entire satisfaction of the families 
into which they go. 

We are convinced also that, while to 
locate a child satisfactorily to all concern- 
ed in its first adopted home is to render 
it an incalculable service, the failure to 
accomplish this result is frequently a 
greater misfortune than at first appears ; 
such failure reacts upon the child, who 
goes reluctantly and with unreasoning 
distrust into its next trial place; and an 
unfavorable feeling is also created in the 
minds of the disappointed family, who 
perhaps decline to receive another child 
for fear of undergoing a similar experi- 
ence, while their newly-awakened preju- 
dice is frequently communicated to those 
who, from a tender interest in children, 
had about decided to apply for one to 
adopt. 

Indeed, this special work of child-sav- 
ing, which, judiciously accomplished, is 
more fruitful in its results than the most 
sanguine advocates of the system antici- 
pated, is found to depend largely for its 
success upon the discretion exercised in 
placing them in homes, that discretion 
being based upon such love of the work 
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as gives the worker a thorough knowledge 
of the needs of the children. Our law 


had for its starting-point the emptying of 


almshouses of their children and the for- 
bidding of towns thereafter to keep chil- 
dren in them, as also their removal from 
vicious surroundings wherever found. 
The Temporary Homes were created, 
therefore, as emergency homes, in which 
they should be sheltered until a sufficient 
knowledge of their needs warranted their 
being placed in family homes. 

The law provided three ways by which 
the children might be committed to the 
Homes. 

First. That overseers of the poor 
might commit them at the expense of the 
town. 

Second. Courts might commit them 
at the expense of the state. 

Third. That private persons, socie- 
ties. etc., might commit them at their own 
expense. 

From the beginning, the largest and 
most influential towns in our state disre- 
garded the law; the children of those 
towns going into the Homes at private or 
state expense, without interference or re- 
sponsibility on the part of the town offi- 
cials. The smaller towns in many in- 
stances carefully obeyed the law, many 
of the more philanthropic of the over- 
seers of the poor expressing approval at 
the changed conditions and_ satisfactory 
provision for the children who had here- 
tofore run wild in the almshouses of the 
state, exposed to fearful demoralization, 
or who in living with vicious and crimi- 
nal parents had been equally exposed to 
degradation and sin. Various attempts 
were made to create further public senti- 
ment and to quicken the consciences of 
indiflerent officials to a point where each 
town should gladly accept its financial 
responsibility in the work ; the boards of 
management were aided from the first in 


every county by what are termed ‘*com- 
mittees,” unpaid, local residents, women 
selected for their good standing and well- 


known benevolence ; and, while through 
their intelligent and conscientious etlorts 
every town in the state has come to ac- 
knowledge the blessing of the Homes, 
still the general tendency of officials has 
been to depend more and more upon the 
state, the smaller towns even following 
the example of the larger ones in permit- 
ting and even invoking the aid of the 
state, through the Humane Society, where 
cases come to light that must be commit- 
ted to the Temporary Homes. 

The question of creating a penalty for 
towns habitually and positively disobey- 
ing the law has naturally come up in its 
turn for discussion. The Board of Chari- 
ties scarcely favored asking for such leg- 
islation, although realizing that the defi- 
ant attitude of a few representative towns 
was a special drawback to the harmoni- 
ous working of the law. The Board’s re- 
port of 1586 to the Governor reviews the 
question and asks ‘* attention to the ap- 
parent and apparently increasing disposi- 
tion of town officials to commit children 
to these homes through the courts, thus 
throwing upon the state expenses which 
the towns ought to bear, unless it be the 
policy of the state to assume them and 
relieve the towns.” ** The time ”—it con- 
tinues—** seems to have come to decide 
whether or not that shall be the policy of 
the state. To take no action this year 
will be to confirm and increase the exist- 
a practice which it will be 





ing practice 
very dificult to change or check a few 
years hence, and which will exact from 
the state an annual expenditure by no 
Theactual finan- 


means inconsiderable.” 


cial outlay at this date being divided be- 
tween the towns and the state, with an 
increasing tendency on the part of the 
former to make use of the state as a 
means of definite and unfailing relief from 
such expense, suggests this pertinent and 
practical inquiry, namely: How far is 
the state responsible in the care of its help- 
less and neglected children? There is 
apparently an assumption in the minds of 


















































non-complying officials that the state is 
the only legitimate and entirely complai- 
sant parent to which these children can 
lay claim, and that, as a matter of course, 
they should be borne in her benignant and 
ample arms, and fed by her wise and lib- 
eral hand, while the towns grouped in 
counties are occupied in a systematic and 
benevolent effort to place them in the out- 
side world on sure foundations. I have 
fluctuated in my opinion with regard to 
the justice or otherwise of this stand-point, 
and have considered, so far as my knowl- 
edge of facts would permit, the relative 
advantages and disadvantages of caring 
for the children through municipal or 
state expense, and while doubtless there 
is much that can: be said in favor of the 
former system, I confess that widening ex- 
perience inclines me to the plan which 
the provisions of our law have developed. 
Experience has demonstrated in other 
places and in other phases of work that 
service rendered through the medium of 
the broadest government is more efficient, 
humane and satisfactory than through the 
narrower and more conservative channels 
of the towns. It moreover goes without 
saying that towns as a rule require in their 
selectmen or overseers that dollar and 
cent economy in all matters relating to 
cost that would probably prevent the 
children of some towns from receiving 
promptly, if ever, the necessary protection 
of the Temporary Homes, unless penalties 
were attached for disobedience that would 
cause a greater outlay of money than obe- 
dience to the law; but, granted that the 
state assumes the responsibility and looks 
with favor upon all attempts to rescue 
her children and incorporate them into the 
natural life of communities throughout 
or beyond the state, we predict that over- 
seers of the poor will cordially co-operate 
in giving all necessary information and 
taking all necessary steps to the thorough 
carrying out of the work in hand. Then, 
we are inclined to think, not until then, 
will the acme of success be attained. No 


County Temporary Homes for Children. 
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neighborhood will then be so conspicuous 
or obscure, so densely or so sparsely popu- 
lated, that the official eye will not detect 
each neglected and suflering child and 
gladly start it on the blessed journey in- 
to self-supporting and affectionate family 
life. 

Doubtless the question will arise, if the 
work is hereafter financially carried by 
the state, if a state institution shall not 
take the place of the county homes. 
We believe that the intelligence which 
founded the Temporary Homes, and is 
expressed in existing legislation concern- 
ing them, will continue to maintain them, 
and will resist any attempt to thus com- 
plicate and hinder their work. In the 
small Connecticut the county 
homes (many of them already bought and 
owned by the counties) are little more at 
present than large families of children. 
Very few, if any, of the undesirable con- 
ditions of institution life attach to them. 
In these same small homes the education 
of the children in practical matters begins 
at once, fitting them specially for life in 


state of 


private families, while institution life is 
frequently found to unfit them for it. 
The location of the Homes particularly 
favors the work of the committees, being 
near and easy of access and containing so 
few in numbers that every inmate can be 
known, by one determined to know them, 
almost as readily as the children of a 
family. The influence of the ordinary 
road-side school and village church, which 
the children now attend, might be inter- 
rupted by bringing school and church un- 
der the roof of the institution, making the 
inevitable monotony of their lives. still 
more monotonous ; moreover the people 
of Connecticut have sufficiently tested the 
excellences of the plan of the county 
homes to already realize their assistance 
to the state in the performance of her 
duty. 

Notwithstanding the somewhat pecul- 
iar experiences and perturbations of the 
last two years, this growing work has 
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gone grandly forward and shown extreme- 
ly gratifying results, while the state has 
stood true to the multiplying burdens 
committed to her care. The sum 
substance of it is that the state is convinc- 
ed that to give her children the best pos- 


and 


sible opportunities to become good men 
and women is the best economy, and that 
nothing which conduces to this eminently 
wise yet simple plan should be left un- 
done or done with half a heart. In con- 
nection with public financial aid, good 
people all over the state are showing 
themselves willing to labor for the success 
of this work. Especially do women seem 
qualified to help on a work which elevates 
the children. By the energetic eflorts of 
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committees the Homes are frequently vis- 
ited, while through the affectionate inter- 
est of many citizens they are benevolent- 
ly remembered at every season of the 
year. 

The children placed in homes on any 
other terms except adoption are also 
visited, and it seems to us that the time 
has arrived when all the forces of true 
sympathy and financial aid are working 
in unison to accord to these children of 
the state all the rights and_privilcges 
which we insure to our own; believing 
that by this means we may in time reduce 
the number of children in reformatories 
and of criminals in jails and prisons. 


THE OPEN DOOR. 
BY MRS. KINZIE BATES. 


THE Open Door Society is for the pur- 
pose of aiding in the reformation of sinful 
women, oflering a home to them and to 
those discharged from prisons, as well as 
to homeless women. 

It was established in a small way by a 
lady without means, who had done what 
she could by occasionally taking to her 
rooms women discharged from the House 
of Correction 
work for them in respectable places. 


and endeavoring to find 
She 
became convinced that a well-organized 
charity could do more efficient work, and 
that the need for it was great. Through 
her earnest endeavors the society was estab- 
lished, of which she became the first pres- 
ident. Within a few weeks after the first 
call for its meeting, a house was rented in 
one of the best localities in the city, where 
the home has since offered shelter and 
help to many homeless women and chil- 
dren. 

The superintendence and moral training 
of these poor women is the most difficult 


of any in which charitably-inclined wom- 
en can engage. And women whose re- 
finement is due to a thorough moral cult- 
necessary for this work. 


ure most 


Some erring women who come to the Open 


are 


Door home in the hope of simply better- 
ing their temporal condition are surprised 
to find that there are any virtuous people 
in the world, so vicious has been the neg- 
lect of all moral training. 
every evil from their birth, until women 


Surrounded by 


whom circumstances have placed in a dif- 
ferent order of life extend a friendly hand 
and kindly aid to them, they have no knowl- 
edge of any life better than that they have 
always encountered. 

Among the preventive cases lately has 
been that of a young girl, seventeen years 
of age, who with her parents’ consent came 
from her home in the country to find work 
here where her sister lived. The sister 
had written home of the high wages she 
received, the silk dresses she could buy, 


etc. The parents thought it would be 
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The Open Door. 


well for this next daughter to come to the 
city, too, and earn more wages than ever 
With great eflort the 
seven dollars and more was saved to pay 
Mary’sfare. Arriving in the city at night- 
fall, she asked the depot policeman to di- 
rect her to Number — on a given street, 
answering his questions by telling him that 


she could at home. 


her sister worked there, and she had come 
to join her. The policeman kindly took 
her in charge, and led Mary to our home 
where our matron, formerly our first pres- 
ident, motherly sheltered her, and where 
the poor girl, cruelly grieved with the rev- 
elation of her sister’s course, gratefully 
felt that the Open Door was God’s haven 
of refuge. ‘The sister was arrested by the 
police, through Mary’s sad testimony quict- 
ly given at the home, and securely lodged 
behind the bars of the House of the Good 
Shepherd, a Catholic institution of refor- 
mation. Mary made herself very useful in 
the work of the home, and in the kindly 
and helpful interest she took in all the in- 
mates, and within a short time went home 
again to her sad parents. 

Those who seek sanctuary at the Open 
Door go there voluntarily, knowing that 
there they will find help in their distress, 
and strong endeavor to help them to bet- 
ter their lives. 

Such an one was the first inmate. Mag- 
gie B—, a woman over forty, when about 
to be discharged from the House of Cor- 
rection, told the superintendent that she 
intended going to the Open Door, and ** be- 
The 
were told that Maggie was incorrigible, 
that 
tence, that she was out but a few days be- 


ing respected like a lady.” ladies 


she had served sentence after sen- 


fore being again ** sent up,” and that we 
could do little for her. She came to us, 
and with the exceptions of ebullitions of 
temper once in a while she did well. 
She remained with us more than two years, 
working steadily, and during that time go- 
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ing away but once for a two days visit 
with her sister. She returned from this 
visit, to our pleasant surprise, without hav- 
ing gotten intoxicated—a proof of her 
gaining strength. This past summer she 
became restless, and concluded she must 
visita friend atthe Country House. When 
she returned it was discovered the demon 
She 
demanded her wages, her bank-book was 
Not many 
hours passed betore Maggie was again 
lodged in her old place—the House of Cor- 
rection. The Open Door saved the state 
the care of this woman for more than two 
years, and the state was saved the contam- 
ination of others whilst the woman was 


had possession of her once more! 


given to her and she left us. 


safely and semi-happily lodged within this 
charitable institution, where she was bus- 
ily and remuneratively employed for the 
home. The good influence exercised about 
her during this period cannot be wholly 
lost. 

Thus I give you a sketch of an encour- 
aging preventive case. and also one of the 
most discouraging cases of such a work as 
the Open Door Society endeavors to ac- 
complish. 

Many homeless women are sent to us 
by the police for a night’s lodging—re- 
spectable women for whom there would 
be no place save the station-house. Girls 
who have led evil lives come to us for a 
chance to regain their lost heritage, and 
of several such, after having worked faith- 
fully at the home for a proscribed season 
of probation, some have been returned to 
their parents, and work found outside for 
others. 

There is such need of honest women to 
take up this work, and prevent the ** blind 
being leaders of the blind,” that I trust in 
every city there may be some such socie- 
ty, or a better one than this, of the Open 
Door of Detroit, Michigan. 








RHODE ISLAND. 


THE Women’s Board of Visitors to the 
Penal and Correctional Institutions of the 
state has submitted its Sixteenth Annual 
Report. Six institutions come under its 
supervision. 

ffouse of Correction.—The Board no- 
tices many improvements in this institu- 
tion during the past year. 

The Sophia Little Home, modeled on 
the plan of the Massachusetts Home for 
Intemperate Women, of which we give 
an account in this number, is doing a most 
excellent work in providing a temporary 
home for women after their release from 
the House of Correction and in giving 
them a fresh opportunity to start aright. 
It is intemperance which causes the com- 
mitments of most of the women. It be- 
gins with alcohol and branches out into 
various crimes. <A large proportion are 
inebriate mothers who have inebriate hus- 
bands serving out sentences in the other 
department for the same cause. ‘* Save 
the Children,” then, is the battle cry. 

The same question which agitates those 
entrusted with reform work of other states 
is asked here: ‘* Ought there not to be a 
classification of these women somewhat 
in accordance with the nature and enor- 
mity of their crimes?” 

Oaklawn School for Girls.—The girls 
are drilled most thoroughly in household 
knowledge and sewing. ‘They are fitted 
with the greatest care for domestic life. 
It is hoped, however, that some plan can 
be devised by which each girl can be 
taught a trade by a competent person. 


Insane Department.—Kindness and 
skillful management with these poor un- 
fortunates show each year an improvement 
They are made as com- 
A piano, an omni- 


in their system. 
fortable as possible. 
bus and several engravings and _ paintings 
have been given to the institution and 
many of the patients have been benefited 
by them. The report says that there are 
218 female patients in the State Asylum 
for the Insane. 
Almshouse.—TVhe building is incon- 
venient, but there are hopes of a new one 
with better accommodations for the sick 
and infirm. It is excellently well cared 
for by the matron and superintendent. 
Sockanosset School for Boys.—TVhis 
school does not especially come under 
the official duties of this Board, but it is 
considered desirable that some attention 
should be given to it. ‘These boys are 
being trained to be intelligent and indus- 
trious citizens. They are taught among 
other industries printing and brush-mak- 
ing, and when they go out into the world 
they are able to support themselves. 
State Home and School.—TVhis Home 
and School is not a penal institution, but 
is established for the dependent and neg- 
lected children, who have not the advan- 
tages of a home. Such a system has 
worked with the best results in Michi- 
gan and the report shows a good begin- 
ning in Rhode Island. 
The report closes with regret that an 
industrial school, which is a social neces- 
sity of the state, has not been founded. 


WHOEVER feels within himself the power of disinterested goodness is quick to 


recognize it in others. 
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Ten Times One. 


“ Look up and not down :— 
Look forward and not back :— 
Look out and not in, 

And Lend a Hand.” 


TO THE 


Ir is very desirable that the list of clubs 
based on the Wadsworth mottoes should 
be made as complete as possible. The 
editor of this department would be glad to 
be in correspondence with every club. 
The work would be more united and more 
extended also, if ‘this more intimate com- 
munication could be brought about. We 
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THE 


BY FLORENCE E. 


THE Professor’s gentle face glowed with 
feeling; his blue eyes beamed through 
his shining spectacles persuasion almost 
irresistible—but not quite. I said, speak- 
ing rapidly : 

‘¢ No, no, Professor; I cannot take a 
class; I have no interest in such work. 
I should fail.” 

He went away, disappointed and sad. 
The next day he came to the door and 
said : 

‘* Mees Margaret, I go to visit my chil- 
dren. Come with me.” 

Willingly obedient, I threw on my 
wraps. It was a clear and beautiful win- 
ter afternoon. We walked rapidly and 
were soon in the midst of narrow, inter- 
secting streets where Poverty reigned, 
gaunt and terrible. Sodden-faced men 


slid by into reeking dens; haggard, bold- 
eyed women stared idly from door-way 
and window as we passed. 
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CLUBS. 


are very sure that there are many clubs 
whose names are not on the list. Pub- 
licity is not one of the weaknesses of a true 
Wadsworth Club. Will all such clubs, 
which are in any doubt with regard to en- 
rollment, please send their addresses to 
Mrs. Bernard Whitman, Lawrence ave- 
nue, Dorchester, Mass. 


PROFESSOR’S CHILDREN. 


WELD. 


Turning the corner of an alley, we 
came suddenly upon two boys fighting. 
One, with an ugly face—low-browed and 
sullen—immediately ran away ; the other, 
panting and thumping his cap, came at 
the Professor’s ‘* My good-bad 
boy, Jake Porter,” he explained under 
his breath. 

‘¢T knew Jesus wouldn’t ’a’ fit,” cried 
Jake, to my shocked amazement. ‘ But 
you see, ’Fessor, that’s the feller ’at called 
my dad an old sot once las’ summer. 
He’s a good dad to me when he’s sober, 
an’ when he aint, too. Can’t help pitch- 
in’ into that feller.” 

‘* How many times already have you 
‘ peetched into’ him?” asked the Profess- 
or, trying to look severe. 

** Oh! ’bout forty, guess,” replied Jake, 
cheerfully. 

*¢ So! have no more useless fighting, 
my boy—no fighting for the love of 


call. 
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it, Jake. 
‘ Blessed are the peacemakers. 

** Goin’ to,” Jake announced confident- 
ly. ‘* Sha’n’t never forget ‘Hat. Gota 
job o’ cartin’ now, an’ goin’ to stick, too. 
When I git rich, VIl buy mam lots o’ 
things as good’s hern” (nodding at my 


Remember always our Lord’s 


>») 


modest winter suit). 

*¢ Allright!” cried the Professor, who 
delighted in Americanisms; and, laugh- 
ing, we went on our way. 

Stopping at one of the wretched tene- 
ments, the Professor pushed back an out- 
er door hanging on loosened hinges, and 
we ascended several flights of narrow, un- 
certain stairs to a dark passage-way, filled 
with the clamor of the dirt-browned chil- 
dren who burst in wrangling companies 
from the adjoining rooms. At the far- 
ther end a door was ajar, which, with a 
pleasant word of warning, the Professor 
also pushed open. A little, close, dimly- 
lighted room; an uncovered straw bed 
lying on the rough boards of the floor; a 
feeble fire in a propped-up stove—chill, 
bare of every comfort, yeta home! Two 
pallid children, whose overhanging black 
locks deepened the hollows in their cheeks, 
were quarreling over a piece of bread, 
while a short, thick-set girl stood wring- 
At the kind touch 
on her head and the words, ‘* This is one 
of my children,” she turned a pair of gray, 
twinkling eyes toward me, then, wiping 
the suds from her arms, brought forward 
a stool and a broken chair, swinging her 
thin skirt with an important air. 

‘¢ Have some seats,” she said. ‘* Han- 
ner’n’ Samwell, hesh! Them childern’d 
keep me han’s full ’f I didn’t have nothin’ 


ing clothes from a tub. 


else to do.” 

I noticed that ‘* Hanner’n’ Samwell” 
had clean faces, and that their clothes had 
been washed and ironed. Upon these gar- 
ments the effect of large patches of new 
cloth, stiff and brilliant, was highly deco- 
rative. The Professor viewed this exhi- 


bition of Maggie’s skill with pride and 
pointed it out with significant gestures. 
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‘** Learned to do that,” he whispered— 
‘* taught to sew, to sew, at our sewing 
school.” Then aloud and briskly: 

‘* Where is the mother, Maggie?” 

*¢ Aint seen ’er since las’ Friday night; 
then she took me shoes an’ me hood to the 
pawn-shop to git more whisky, I ’spect. 
I couldn’t go to class, but [ learnt me verse. 
Want to hear it?” 

And Maggie, folding her little soaked 
hands together, repeated slowly the pas- 
sage beginning, ** Well done, thou good 
and faithful servant,’— 

‘* Kinder comfortin’,” she sighed, with 
a glance at the tub; ‘* Mis’ Smith has big 
washin’s. But Pll earn me shoes back by 
Sat’day.” 

**And this scarf, Maggie, will make 
you a nice little hood,” said I, tying the 
scarlet wool about her happy face. 

The Professor lingered a moment to 
take from his big pocket a gingerbread 
menagerie, amid shrieks of joy from Han- 
nah and Samuel, before we made our way 
to the street. 

Here another introduction awaited me, 
though not, in this case, a presentation ; 
for the child who stood on a barrel ata 
little distance, singing, did not see us, and 
the Professor drew me into an empty cel- 
lar-way where we could listen unobserved. 

The singer was in strange contrast to 
the gaunt and ragged group of folk, little 
and big, young and old, that surrounded 
him; his rounded cheeks were glowing 
with deep, soft color in the cold air; his 
brown eyes were clear and happy; his 
coarse clothes were clean. He sang, in 
quick succession, several Sunday-school 
melodies, and then began the hymn I love 
best of all, ‘* Jesus, lover of my soul.” 
This was evidently a favorite with the au- 
dience, also; for now a faint, hoarse strain 
broke forth and strove to join the pure 
notes rising in wonderful sweetness. 

Meanwhile a man came sauntering down 
the alley—idle, careless, good-humored— 
where had I seen him before? 

As the song ceased, he called out, push- 
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ing his hat back from his bloated face: 
“ Say, Ben, give us a little preach now ; 
go on an’ Ze// about Jesus.” 

All right!” responded Ben, brightly. 
‘Well, Jesus he’s up in heavin now ; 
long while ago he was down here. He 
was good; he never did a wrong thing. 
He loved everybody in the whole world, 
loved ’em an’ was kind to ’em when they 
was mean to him. After a while he died 
fur everybody in the whole world, stealers 
’n’ drinkers ’n’ everybody, an’ keeps on 
lovin’ us all up in heavin.” 

‘*That’s so,” muttered an old crone, 
hobbling off; ‘* that’s what they say.” 

The man moved uneasily and laughed. 

‘‘ Well, go on, old feller. Meetin’ aint 
out, is it? Give us another song, same 
one, if agreeable to the rest o’ the congre- 
gation.” 

** Jake’s father,” whispered the Pro- 
must leave the small 
My Susan and 


Jane live in another part of this great city, 


fessor. ‘* But we 


preacher, Gott bless him ! 


bright, good, colored girls who live with 
their old aunty and help support her. 
They are big enough to go out to service 
part of every day.” 

‘¢ They learned to serve at our training- 
school,” he added proudly, quite as if he 
had said : 
thoven at our Conservatory.” 

And as we went on he told me how a 


‘+ They learned to render Bee- 


lady had become interested in little Ben, by 
seeing him and hearing him sing at the 
Sunday-school, and was about to take him 
to her beautiful but childless home, to 
bring him up with tender care and educate 


him in music. THewas the child of the 


alley ; none could tell how he came there ; 
but all his life he had been passed from 
one family to another, and the mothers 
cared for him far more faithfully than for 
their own, and the fathers, drunk or sober, 
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had neither oaths nor blows for him. The 
old aunty of Susan and Jane (pictur- 
esque in a gay turban and comfortable 
with a clay pipe) told us they had not yet 
returned from their daily duties; so, dis- 
appointed, we turned towarda respectable 
double house across the street. 

‘* Here lies, very sick, my Else, a dear 
child of the Father-land,” the Professor 
said. 

The fair-haired German mother answer- 
ed his tap, and he passed with her silently 
into an adjoining bedroom. 

In the neat outer room a baby lay asleep 
in a low, wooden cradle, and two women 
One of them 
nodded _ pleasantly and placed a chair for 


of the neighborhood sat near. 


me. 
ped to the door and beckoned me to enter 
Great tears were rolling 


Ina few moments the Professor step- 


the bedroom. 
down his cheeks, but, after the first quick 
heart-throb, [ saw that they were tears of 
joy. 

*¢ She will lif!” he cried in a rapturous 
whisper. ** She will lif!” 

‘© Thank Gott!” 
women, and the baby, awaking, stretched 
out its hands, with a little sleepy, happy 
cry, as if it, also, knew and rejoiced. 


murmured the two 


The mother was kneeling by the side of 
the small white bed, smoothing back Else’s 
clustering rings of yellow hair; and I saw 
that she had in truth come home from her 
long, strange wanderings in the border- 
land, and was sending a_look’of loving rec- 
ognition, from her hollow eyes, right down 
to her dear friend’s heart. 

‘¢T have other children,” said the Pro- 
fessor, as we went out into the gathering 
twilight, ‘* but to-day—enough ! ” 

And, glad of the screening shadows, I 
added : 

*¢ And the class, Professor—I will take 
the class—now.” 








Ir is the man who determines the dignity of the occupation, not the occupation 


which measures the dignity of the man. 
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BY 


Music is so useful to mankind that it is 
sometimes called ‘‘the handmaid of re- 
ligion.” No occasion of a social nature, 
whether its object be joyful or sad, seems 
quite complete without it. Yet in one 
respect music has not been at all helpful 
or accommodating, and that is in enabling 
ordinary people to understand it. A few 
individuals, here and there, with a born 
gift for the art, are able to master it with 
ease. But to the rest of the world it is 
a deep mystery, and any effort they make 
to grapple with its difficulties meets with 
very little encouragement or success. It 
is true that there are many who sing a lit- 
tle or play a little, but usually they have 
no satisfactory knowledge of even the sim- 
plest elementary principles of the art. 

A great discovery has at last been made. 
It is found that there is a xatural side of 
music by which its supposed mysteries are 
as easily understood as the rules of addi- 
tionor multiplication. The discovery was 
made in this way : 

Nearly fifty years ago a young congre- 
gational clergyman, named John Curwen, 
took charge of a parish at Plaistow in 
the suburbs of London. He had the true 
lend-a-hand spirit, and was especially anx- 
ious to do good to the poor children of his 
parish. He knew that music would be a 
great help in attracting and interesting 
them, but unfortunately his musical gifts 
were so slight as to be almost wholly want- 
ing. Iecould not even sing the scale cor- 
rectly. He studied earnestly, and tried to 
teach the children the little he learned, 
but with very indifferent success. At last, 
when nearly discouraged, he heard of a 
lady in the city of Norwich (Miss Sarah 
Glover) who was using a new method 
of teaching with satisfactory results. He 
visited her schools and, to his astonish- 
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ment, found that the children sang very 
sweetly in two and three parts, and had 
an intelligent understanding of the princi- 
ples of music. He returned to his work 
with new courage and hope. ‘* Now,” 
said he, ‘‘ I have a tool to work with.” 
The ‘‘ tool” to which he referred was 
this. Miss Glover had dropped the diffi- 
cult signs of music altogether. She had 
found that the ‘* staff,” with its lines and 
spaces, its clefs, sharps, flats and many 
other confusing symbols, represents all 
the difficulties and complexities of music- 
al instruments—that is, the artcficéal side 
of the art of music. The voice, on the 
other hand, represents the xa/zra/ side of 
the subject, and ought to have signs of its 
own, corresponding to the simplicity of 
nature. Such signs she found in the Ital- 
ian syllables, which have been used in con- 
with music for more than Soo 
years. She used the letter ‘¢ d,” the initial 
of ‘* Do,” “*r” of ** Re,” etc., as her mu- 
sical notation, and, lo! the great problem 


nection 


was solved. 

Mr. Curwen took her idea, which was 
only crudely developed, and during a long 
process of years gradually brought it to 
He was a great natural teach- 
er—just the one, in the ordering of divine 


perfection. 


providence, to carry on and complete such 
Ile expressed his purpose in 
*¢ My object is to make all 


a work. 
these words: 
the people and their children sing, and to 
make them sing for noble ends.” 

This result he has gone far towards ac- 
complishing in Great Britain. His sys- 
tem, which he called the Tonic Sol-fa 
system, has wrought a great reformation 
in the music of the schools and churches 
of the kingdom. As his original purpose 
was only ‘‘ to teach simple music to sim- 
ple people,” his astonishment may be im- 
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agined when he found that his notation 
proved to be a key to the deeper myster- 
ies of the art. The most eminent musi- 
cians of the country became interested in 
his system, and all the oratorios, from 
Handel’s ** Messiah” to Gounod’s ‘ Re- 
demption,” and all the most difficult Ger- 
man and English choruses and glees, both 
sacred and secular, have been printed in 
the Tonic Sol-fa notation. 

But Mr. Curwen’s sympathies were al- 
ways with the poor and needy, and the 
phase of this great educational movement 
in which he took most delight was the 
help it gave the ** ragged schools,” the 


“Band of Hope” and other forms of 


IIe died in 188o. 
An effort is being made to introduce the 


benevolent enterprise. 


new system, with its vast benefits, into 
this country. It may seem strange that 
the attempt should meet with opposition. 
Yet such has been the invariable history 
of benevolent enterprises. The simple 
fact that a movement is calculated to do 
good is sufficient to excite an opposing 
spirit. In this case the antagonism is 
wholly on the part of the musical profes- 
sion. ‘Teachers have a fear that it will 
in some way interfere with their success. 
The feeling is wholly groundless. The 
system is as great a blessing to the teach- 
er as to the learner and is the best way 
to learn the staff. Many have found this 
to be the case, and are adopting it with 
enthusiasm. It is so simple that those 
who already understand music can learn 
and teach it from the text-books with- 
out oral instruction. It is to be hoped that 
the Lend a Hand societies in all parts of 
the country will soon have this element 
of attractiveness and usefulness added to 
If any would like further 
information on the subject, it will be given 
with pleasure if they will address the 
writer of this article, at East Orange, N. J. 

As an illustration of the power of the 
system in ministering to the suflering, a 
correspondent of Zhe Tonic Sol-fa Pe- 


porter gives a very interesting account of 


their work. 


a visit at the Cripples’ Nursery in London. 
After describing the condition of the lit- 
tle suflerers, she says: 

‘+ But it is time for the singing-lesson to 
begin, so we descend to the school-room. 
Here we find about twenty-five children 
of various ages, boys and girls; a few 
lying on couches or sitting in low chairs, 
but most of them seated at either side of 
a long table, and looking remarkably 
We need the book- 


shelves, maps and modulator to remind 


bright and healthy. 


us that it zs a school-room, for we see 
as many toys as books, and in one corner 
is a huge dolls’ house. The children 
themselves choose a song; Miss ‘Town 
hands her fork to a little girl, who pitches 
the key and gives the chord, and off they 
go in excellent tune and time, and—to 
my great surprise—in two parts. Song 
after song they sang to us with evident 
enjoyment. ‘The little voices were sweet 
and clear, and there was no flattening, 
for they used the upper register almost 
entirely. 
change of key, always taken firmly and 


Several of the songs contained 


intelligently by both parts; the words 
were clearly uttered and their meaning 
not forgotten, for we had bright forée pas- 
sages and péanissimos where the poetry 
Many of the children 
have taken their ‘ Junior Certificate,’ and 
to each certificate-holder a lady friend 
gives a tuning-fork ‘ for their very own.’ 
We were shown some neat books in which 
the children write their tunes from mem- 
ory, the writing of both words and music 
being most creditable. 

** As the children sang we watched them, 
and truly it was a touching sight. Of the 
thirty children in the house, twenty-eight 
wore instruments of one kind or another 
—one tiny girlie had two little wooden 
legs—but the faces were bright and hap- 
py, and a very small proportion had the 
prematurely old expression that so com- 
monly accompanies suflering of this kind. 

‘¢Miss Town teaches these children 
twice a week, and my readers will perceive 


demanded them. 
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thatitis no mere pretence of teaching, like 
that of many well-meaning amateurs, but 
good solid educational work, which aims 
at giving these children a power that will 
sweeten their whole lives, and perhaps 
enable them in their turn to give the same 
pleasure to other sufferers. Because it Zs 
real work, the children never tire of it; 
the singing-lesson is their great delight. 
** They have their little jokes, too. On 
certain days the ‘ select choir’ (eight or 
nine of the best) have their lesson in the 
upper room where lie the helpless little 


ones. One day one of the girls had to 
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pitch the key. She took the fork, but hesi- 
tated a moment, for there was no table 
in the room. Then a brilliant idea struck 
her, and she said, ‘ Please, ma’am, may 
I strike iton my leg?’ Amid some merri- 
ment the fork rang out upon the artificial 
limb. 

‘* Surely Tonic Sol-fa never did a sweet- 
er work than it is doing in this Cripples’ 
Nursery, never a work that would have 
been nearer the heart of John Curwen, 
who loved little children so much that he 
invented his method for hem.” 


+e- 


MISSIONARY WORK. 


We have received the following letter 
which will interest our readers : 


My request is forthe printing of the book, 
‘© A Peep behind the Scenes” in Marathi. 
It has been translated and has appeared 
in my magazine as a serial and ought to 
be published at once. At the press, as a 
favor to me, they have left nearly the whole 
story in type, in order that I may so save 
the expense a second time of type-setting. 

But we have not a cent of money to 
print with. Moreover, the Tract Society 
here is heavily in debt and we cannot get 
any assistance from them. When I trans- 
lated ** Christie’s Old Organ” I received 
the money from the Foreign Sunday- 
school Union for publishing it. ‘They 
cannot help me now, so I have made up 
my mind to bes through you of such as can 
help us. 

The book is so much needed. It is a 
story of Christ’s love for wandering ones 
and his coming to seck and save the lost, 
and do tell them that it is my great desire 
to give a copy to every Sunday-school 
scholar who can read Marathi. Whata 
blessing it would be to all these people 
who have so few books and the village 
teachers to have a new book to use! 

A member of the Mission took dinner 
with me in order to attend my nice mission 
band of thirty-four girls. At the table she 
turned to me and asked, ** Why is it you 


have not published that excellent transla- 
tion of a ** Peep behind the Scenes” in 
book form? i have hoped for it ever since 
it appeared in your magazine, for we need 
such books so mach in all our schools.” 
I replied that I had an unfinished letter 
asking for the money to do it on my table. 
Then she urged the accomplishment of it 
at once as something most important. 


Have we not twenty clubs connected 
with different churches or Sunday-schools 
which would like to send, on the average, 
five dollars each to give this book as a New 
Year’s or Easter present to the children 
who can read it? Our friends of the Ten 
Times One clubs gave great pleasure, and 
received more, when they printed the trans- 
lation of ** Peep of Day,” which Mrs. Pease 
had made inthe Micronesian. If any one 
cares, the Micronesian for ** Peep of Day’ 
is ** Rantak ” and philological readers will 
be interested to observe the resemblance 


” 


between this wordand the Latin ** orzerze. 
The Westfield club was very rich and gave 
$400 for the printing. The Marathi book, 
for which we now ask money, will only 
cost $150, and of this $50 is already provid- 
ed by the generosity of one of our corres- 


pondents, 
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REPORTS OF ‘TEN TIMES ONE CLUBS, ETC. 


3RATTLEBOROUGH, VT. 

Our little band has been kept together 
all summer with occasional meetings, al- 
ways to do something for somebody, and 
two picnics. 

I want to tell you of one of our picnics. 
We wanted to have a real good time and 
yet have it in Mr. Hale’s way. 
ly we thought of the ** Poor Farm.” It 
is about six miles from the village, way up 
at the top of such a hill and over such a 


Sudden- 


road as could only be tolerated going to 
such a place. We engaged wagons, and 
one lovely afternoon off we started about 
two o’clock. Sixteen children went in 
one large wagon with a safe driver. Some 
grown-up ** Lend a Hands,” some guests, 
the minister, and the provisions went in 
another. We mustered quite a_ party. 
The children bought with their money 
(raised last winter) sugar, tea, fruit, to- 
bacco (do not be shocked) and candy, 
which they gave themselves to the poor 
old men and women up there. 

It was worth climbing the hill to see the 
magnificent view. Only the drivers re- 
mained inthe wagons. The children went 
into the house, which was very clean and 
comfortable. The overseer invited us up- 
stairs, but we concluded to let the inmates 
come down. ‘The little girls shook hands 
with them and presented their offerings. 
rather shyly, but very prettily. 

Meantime the older ones had found a 
place by the brook, half-way down the 
hill, where they built a fire, the little boys 
lending a hand. So, when we had seen 
enough of the shady side of life, weturned 
We found 


the overseer’s litthe daughter looking very 


to the good things ready for us. 


wistfully after us, so we asked her mother 
to let her join us, which she did with her 
three dolls, and I think she was the happi- 
est of the party. We roasted corn and po- 
tatoes, and with all the other good things 
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we had brought hada gala time. I think 
the children will remember it and we will 
send up a hamper at Christmas. As for 


me, I shall go as often as I can, at any rate 
until we get that road made passable. I 
went at once to the bailiff and complained 
of it, but it will only be by much complain- 
ing that anything is accomplished. 

Our second picnic was charming, but 
A gentle- 
man was the Lend a Hand that time and 


was not a real Lend a Hand. 


invited us there and entertained us. We 
were glad he was interested in our little 
club and hope he will continue to lend us 
his hand and heart also. 

ROCK RAPIDS, IOWA. 

Our club commenced on Wednesday, 
July 27, 1887. We number eight in all. 
Miss P. started our club, but she goes 
away next week. We are very sorry to 
have her go. Weare making scrap-books 
and are going to sell two at a fair for fif- 
ty cents. The covers are made of gray 
cambric and the leaves of white cambric. 

We have in the treasury sixty-five cents. 
We have the LENp A HANbD magazine. 
We meet Thursday afternoons at four 
o'clock. We elect officers every two 
I am the secretary at present. 
What our next work will be, I cannot tell. 


months. 


COVELO, CAL. 

To a Club Anxious for an Object To 
Work for, We Send Greeting:—Away 
out here in the Indian country we read 
LeNpd A HANp, and feel that we, too, 





want to help, but in a way perhaps a lit- 
tle diflerent from the usual lending of a 
hand, for we want to furnish an object to 
a club of live boys or girls or both. 

We are the missionaries on the Round 
Valley Reservation, California, and the 
object is a Christmas box for the Indian 
children under our charge. If you could 
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see them, the forlorn little ones, how you 
would want to be the means of making 
their Christmas a happy one. Last year 
we were particularly fortunate in securing 
quite a number of presents, and our two 
We fear to 
That 
they should be more beautiful is our proud 
ambition. And now you will wish to 
know what the Weil— 
anything that their pale-faced ‘sisters and 


trees were truly beautiful. 
have them less lovely this year. 


children like. 


brothers fancy. Last year we hada num- 
ber of scrap-books, whistles, balls, books 
and dolls. These were all truly welcome 
—then there are tops, and ¢oys of all 
kinds. Second-hand dolls, bright rib- 
bons, fancy bows, silk handkerchiefs, fan- 
cy cotton handkerchiefs, worsted scarfs, 
hoods, second-hand dresses, cheap breast- 
pins, strings of bright-colored beads, 
scraps of lace, stockings, head coverings 
of any description and made of worsted, 
worsted caps, pulse warmers, in fact, as I 
said at first, anything. 

The boys like silk handkerchiefs, silk 
neck-ties, cologne, bright handkerchiefs 
of all kinds, comforters and pulse warm- 
ers. 

The old men like the same, mxus the 
cologne, and they also like a square of 
turkey-red cotton hemmed as well as any 
‘* boughten kerchief.” 

The babies and little ones would like 
‘* jumping jacks,” home-made ‘ rabbits 
and elephants” that some ‘* handy ” folks 
know so well just how to manufacture out 
of canton flannel. 

The little girls love dolls. Should 
some benevolent gentleman who reads 
this feel that selecting toys is a task quite 
beyond his accomplishment, let him think 
of the days when a stick of peppermint 
candy was the sweetest thing in the world 
to him, and, thus remembering, send 
what he cares to give in silver, which 
will be applied to the purchase of whole- 
some candies for the edification of the 
dusky little nephews and nieces. 
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I must not forget paper dolls and story- 
bright pictures. We had 
” illustrated, 


books with 
some ** Stories of the Bible, 
last Christmas that were specially pleas- 
ing. 

Now, if there is anything you, who 
read and heed these words, would like to 
know, address a letter to me and I shall 
be glad to give you information on the 
subject. We have about 200 members in 
both of our Sunday-schools, the youngest 
six months; the oldest, sixty years. 

Very sincerely, 
CLAuDE J. Wire. 
Reound Valley Indian Reservation. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Tue Wide Awake Club of Springfield 
is much interested in mission work. They 
issued the following notice in preparation 
for the winter’s work. We print it toshow 
how really wide awake they are and what 
is their plan for the winter : 


There will be a mecting of the Wide 
Awakes of the South Church in the Chap- 
el, Sunday afternoon, September 25th, at 
four o’clock. ‘The Society will re-organ- 
ize for the winter months, and every child 
in the parish between the ages of six and 
sixteen is cordially invited to be present 
and to take an active part in the work be- 
fore us. The meeting will be devoted to 
the history and work of the American 
Board, and it is expected that at least two 
live missionaries will be present to give 
us an account of what the Association has 
accomplished. 

Parents can greatly assist the Society 
and help on its work by keeping its object 
constantly before the children, and by urg- 
ing them to attend the meetings regularly. 
Meetings are held the last Sunday of each 
month, attractive subjects selected, often 
illustrated with curiosities from mission 
lands, giving to those who attend valuable 
information which cannot be obtained else- 
where. 

The children are requested to bring to 
the first meeting a card with their full 
name, age and residence carefully written 
upon it. 
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ELIOT, ME. 

Let me go back a little and tell how 
my Ten started. I do not know how it 
happened, but it was not until last spring 
that I learned anything about the grand 
work that is being carried out by the 
Tens so quietly, and yet so eflectually, 
throughout our land. Thena few leaflets 
published by the King’s Daughters were 
put into my hands. — [I received them joy- 
fully, for I saw at once the great oppor- 
tunities opened up by them for work. 
Soon I was called to Newport to be pres- 
ent when several members of the Sab- 
bath-school classes formerly taught by me 
united with the church. 

That evening we met in the parlor of a 
friend’s house, (we numbered just ten,) 
and knelt together and consecrated our- 
selves to any service, however humble, 
by which we could help our fellow-men 
and bring them nearer to our Father. 
They are working earnestly and I will 
ask one of their number to write you of 
their work. 

I returned here and began to look about 
me. Of the need for work, I found enough 
and more than enough, but how to begin 
was the question. Just here a word of 
dear Dr. Hale’s helped me—that the es- 
sential thing is to édee¢7n, however hum- 
ble the attempt, and then leave the work 
to shape itself in whatever way experi- 
ence shows will be of most good. 

There are about 4oo houses in the town, 
and to each of these I sent a copy of 
Mary Lowe Dickinson’s letter to the 
King’s Daughters, also a printed invita- 
tion to all desirous of helping on a work 
of this kind to mect on a certain day. 
From these 400 houses, how many do you 
suppose came the firsttime? Six, besides 
myself, but | was not disheartened. We 
remembered the promise to any ** two or 
gathered *+ In His Name,” and we 


” 


three 
went to work. 

An unoccupied house, belonging to the 
heirs of a gentle, kind old lady, who 
would have entered heartily into this work 
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because, during her long life of ninety- 
six years, with faculties unimpaired, she 
was continually doing good to every one, 


Ce we) 
proved to be just the place for us. Here 
we met from week to week. <A little 


meeting, opened with prayer, was held 
first, at which any helpful suggestions 
were made or read. We have found 
Lenp A HAaNp of great assistance, and 
wish that a copy of it could be put into 
the hands of every Ten in the land. 
The bound volume of the ‘+ Circulars ” 
concerning the work of the ‘Tens has 
been found very helpful, too. 

Little by little the work grew. Our 
numbers increased as our friends found 
that we were in earnest and were doing 
Instead of seven as at first, 
Every week 


something. 
we have now over seventy. 
our basket of flowers has been sent away 
filled to overflowing. For several weeks 
the contributions have been so generous 
that a large packing box in addition to the 
basket was needed, and then a second one 
and last week a third and very darge one 
was added. We have sent our flowers to 
a branch of the W. C. T. U. in Boston. 
The lady who receives them is a most in- 
defatigable and devoted worker, and al- 
most alone and unaided has made up and 
distributed over 1,200 bouquets at the dif- 
ferent hospitals and homes. 

As the fall season advanced the display 
of flowers became more gorgeous, and in 
the last week of September it culminated, 
and we had a collection that would not 
After the 


flowers had been all arranged for pack- 


have done discredit to a city. 


ing,-we had in one room three tables, 
twenty-two feet by three feet. packed 
solid, and in another two large dining- 
tables with extensions packed equally full. 
The walls were covered with the branches 
of the scarlet dogberry, and festoons of ev- 
ergreen were under all the mantels, which 
were banked in flowers. We ** kept open 
house ” all the evening, and gave all an 
opportunity to see for themselves what is 


being done. The house was illuminated 
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with Japanese lanterns. More than 125 
were present, many of whom had never 
in their lives seen such a collection of 
flowers. It was a revelation to them and 
their enthusiasm was unbounded. 

The ladies provided ice-cream and cake 
for all who came, and when we separated 
for the night we heard many cordial ex- 
pressions of interest in the work, and felt 
that we had gained many friends for it. 
Dur- 
ing the summer a new interest has been 


We are going straight onward. 


awakened in the sick and desolate about 
us. Visits have been made and little 
kindnesses shown that have carried in 
every case a double blessing. In many 
a fruit closet stands a glass or a jar, with 
the magic letters, ** I. H. N.,” 
its mission of love and good cheer. The 


ready for 


little ones, too, are among our most ear- 
nest workers, and they are slipping plants 
which will gladden many a desolate home 
during the chilly days of winter. 
Already we are making plans for our 
winter’s work. One great need in a place 
like this is social recreation for the boys 
and girls. We are planning to open a 
reading-room, to which some of our friends 
have pledged themselves to send some 
kind of reading matter. 
may know of some Tens who would like 
to collect old papers, magazines, etc., 


Perhaps you 


once a week or once a month to send to 
us. We shall have a room also for social 
purposes, and for this any games would be 
most welcome. 

We intend to have some evening, once 
a week, devoted to becoming better ac- 
quainted with the history of our country, 
its progress, its literature, its scientists, 
etc., and when we know something about 
this we will take up other countries. 

One member of our Ten (our name, 
by the way, is ** Cheerful Givers”) has 
this summer built a home where, in the 
hot weather, mothers may bring their sick 
babies and in this pure air, with the green 
fields all about them, gain fresh courage 
and strength for the battle of life. Much 


interest in this is manifested by the people 
here, and they will get good from it as 
much as the poor mothers. 

Through the kindness of a friend, our 
flowers have been carried to the city free 
of charge and the boxes returned each 
week. This has helped us greatly. 

One good result of our work is that a 
number, who before have cared nothing 
for flowers, now say of their own accord 
that they must make a garden next year, 
in order to have flowers to contribute. 

We have gained so much by other re- 
ports that I gladly send this account in 
the hope that it may encourage others. 





OSWEGO, NEW YORK. 

A cLups of twenty-five girls calling them- 
selves the ** King’s Daughters,” and be- 
longing to Grace Church, has held meet- 
ings every week since last October. It 
has president, ‘secretary and treasurer. 

Our aim is to become better Christians 
and to lend a hand wherever we can. 
In November we sent a cashmere dress 


with linings, buttons, etc., to the wife of 


the home missionary to whom our church 
was sending abox. At Christmas we sent 
toys and clothing to over twenty poor chil- 
dren. We are now interested in making 
under-garments for a little girl at the hos- 
pital and some of the girls have sent her 
games, flowers, etc. 

We read extracts from LENpd A HAND 
nearly every week and the girls have be- 
come so interested in it that they desire to 


subscribe. 


COLORED CLUBS. 

A LaAby who has had a good deal of ex- 
perience in schools for colored people has 
set on foot a well-devised plan for estab- 
lishing at once several clubs, perhaps ten, 
in diflerent southern states, which shall 
be in correspondence with one another. 
Weare sure that such correspondence will 
prove to be a help to all parties. Our 
readers will be glad from time to time to 
hear from the different correspondents. 
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CHRISTIAN WORKER’S CONVENTION, 


Tue second annual ‘+ Convention of 


Christian Workers ” was called in the city 
of New York, Sept. 21, 1887. 
vention was, perhaps, too long a conven- 


The con- 


tion for the convenience of the delegates, 
but it was all too short for the discussion 
of the various branches of Christian work 
which were brought before the meeting. 

The meetings were held in the Broad- 
way Tabernacle, a central building and 
excellently well adapted to the needs of the 
convention. The attendance was good 
and the interest unabated. Indeed, the 
convention was most wise in its selec- 
tion of topics and in a choice of officers 
who were wide-awake, interested men 
and anxious that the best work should re- 
ceive the best and broadest treatment. 

The speakers were strictly limited in 
time, and a few moments were allowed 
after each paper to ask questions and to 
discuss the matter in hand. And these 
questions were also limited. No question 
exceeded one minute and no answer two 
minutes, unless by special vote of the con- 
vention. 

Rev. R. A. Torrey, of Minneapolis, was 
elected chairman and Rev. John C. Col- 
lins, of New Haven, secretary. 

The uniform kindly feeling of this con- 
vention, where wide diflerences of opinion 
met and broad discussions were invited, 
must have struck every person in attend- 
ance. There was no clash from the be- 
ginning to the close. 

Philanthropical as well as church and 
theological papers were given, all devot- 
ed to the bringing in of God’s kingdom. 


Miss McBryde, who is not unknown to 
the readers of LEND A HAND, gave an ad- 
mirable account of the ** Welcome Lodging 
House for Women and Children.” No 
institution of exactly this same nature ex- 
ists, as far as the convention knew, in any 
of the other large cities, although there is 
great need of them. Mr. Freshman, of 
New York, himself the son of a converted 
Rabbi, told of the successful work among 
the Hebrews of that city. The McAll 
Mission in Paris was one of the most in- 
teresting accounts of real missionary work 
in the meetings. 

Rev. J. C. Collins told of his Boys’ 
Clubsand his method of dealing with boys ; 
a paper of more than usual interest to mem- 
bers of Wadsworth Clubs. These clubs 
were also represented there and many peo- 
ple expressed much interest in their for- 
mation and work. 

It is almost impossible to select the sub- 
jects of most interest where so large a num- 
ber were brought to notice. We have 
mentioned but a few of the many which 
would have attracted our readers. 

One day a Gospel Wagon stood in front 
of the Tabernacle for inspection, fitted with 
conveniences to move from place to place, 
from square to square, and with preaching 
and music to interest the people. Rev. 
Mr. Torrey, of the Minneapolis City Mis- 
sion, gave an account of this work which 
was new to many of his hearers. 

Such papers as ** Housing of the Poor, 
in Relation to Christian Work,” by Rev. 
Lyman Abbott; ‘+ Industrial Schools,” 
by Rev. Mr. Reed of Springfield ; ++ Work 
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on Blackwell's Island” and ‘* Work among 
the Colored People” could not fail of cre- 
ating an active desire in the minds of the 
audience to go forth and do the Lord’s 
work. Many of the subjects were of the 
utmost importance to all workers In His 
Name, and with a view to this the com- 


mittee have caused to be printed in full 


MOHONK 


THE Annual Conference at Lake Mo- 
honk, New York, was all alive with men 
and women eager to devise the best meth- 
ods of settling the perplexing questions 
as to how we are to be just to the Indians 
and the best ways of educating them in 
preparation for lives of honor, usefulness 
and responsibility. 

Every part of our country was repre- 
sented and every profession. Interest in 
the Indian is no longer confined to the few. 
The time has come when Indian work is 
not talk only, but a subject serious enough 
to demand the best energies of the best 
people throughout our land. 


One point of this conference will be of 


especial interest to the readers of LEND A 


HAND, inasmuch as it opened a field of 


work for those who are interested to as- 
sist them and through a medium who is 
no stranger to Indian aflairs or to. the 
readers of this magazine. 

It appears that there are many Indians 
in the West, individuals of more interest 
than the rest, or in harder conditions of 


On the 
other hand there are plenty of Indian aux- 


life, who need a little assistance. 


iliaries, languishing for want of definite 
work. Miss Folsom, one of Gen. Arm- 
strong’s teachers, proposed that these two 
things should be brought together. It 
was very clear that they needed a point of 
connection, and Miss Dawes of Pittsfield 
was selected as best fitted for that posi- 


tion. The whole enterprise is this; if 


any auxiliary or individual wants definite 


INDIAN 
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the speeches and discussions of this con- 
vention. Such a book should, from its 
very helpful character, have a wide circu- 
lation and we gladly add our testimony 
to the value of sucha help. Rev. J.C. 
Collins of New Haven will be glad to give 
any information with regard to it and re- 
ceive subscriptions. 


CONFERENCE. 


work todo in the way of helping Indians, 
a correspondence may be opened with 
Miss Dawes, and she will put them in 
communication with some agent or mis- 
sionary who will furnish a worthy case. 
It is very certain that every such person 
will be provided with something to do. 

It is to be hoped that some lukewarm 
committees may feel a new interest in the 
Indian by having a definite object furnish- 
ed them, so that their work may be for the 
individual and not for the Indian as a 
whole. 

By a curious construction of the law, 
which cannot well be gainsaid, the Turtle 
Mountain Indians have been turned out of 
their land and crowded into two barren, 
absolutely barren, townships, one being 
These Indians are liter- 
Their 


half under water. 
ally freezing and starving to death. 
only means of support are a few pounds 
of pork and flour which are given to 
Many 


of them died last winter from hunger and 


them each month by government. 


cold, and but for a few dead mules which 
they found, more would have perished. 
The mercury sinks from forty to sixty de- 
Turtle Mountain, 


which is situated in the extreme northern 


grees below zero at 


border of Dakota. The Indians number 
about 300 full bloods and 800 half-breeds. 
They are peaceable, quiet and have nev- 
er done any mischief. Their immediate 
need just now is food and clothes. 

sishop Walker, of Fargo, Dakota, spoke 
of them at length, and any one interested 
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in these Indians can communicate with 
him. They have legal wrongs, too, but 
that is the work of the Indian Rights Asso- 
ciation and Congress to relieve. 

There are many returned pupils from 
the great schools who need assistance. 
They need even the simplest articles of 
housekeeping, such as crockery, knives 
and forks, bedding, etc., to keep them up to 
their eastern standard. 

It was suggested thatan inspector should 
be sent out to see that the Indians were 
fairly dealt with in the allotment of land. 
The proposal that men should be sent to 
the various reservations to teach them civ- 
lization and to be actually the friend of 


the Indian was a needed and a wise one. 
Various reports were submitted by friends 
of the cause and it was the universal opin- 
ion that the conference would give an 
impetus to Indian work and that another 
year the stride toward civilization will be 
marked. 

The report of the business committee 
was excellent, although too long to allow 
a reprint here. It was, on the whole, a 
bright lookout. 

People who are interested in this new 
movement can Miss Anna L. 
Dawes, Pittstield, Mass. And for the good 
of the cause we venture to express the 
hope that her task may be no light one. 


address 


IMPROVIDENCE. 


THE striking article on Improvidence, 


by Dr. Crosby, in the August number of 


the North American Review, has arrest- 
ed the general attention which it deserved. 
In the admirable system initiated by Mr. 
McCulloch, in Indianapolis, there has 
been organized a Dime Savings and Loan 
Association, in the hope of meeting this 
difficulty. We copy the whole circular 
of the Association in hopes that it may 
prove of use elsewhere : 


DIME SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIA- 


TION. 


This Society fs now organized and ready 


for business. 


I. OBJECT. 

Its object is to provide for its members 
an opportunity of saving small sums of 
money in weekly instalments, and to as- 
sist in the purchase of homes, or of fuel. 

Il. SHARES AND DUES. 

Shares are twenty-five dollars. Dues 

These will be col- 


are ten cents, weekly. 
lected on stated days, by the authorized 
collectors, who will receipt for the money 


and enter it upon the member’s card, or 
are payable at the office. 
II. WITHDRAWALS. 

Money can be withdrawn at any time 
on giving notice. If left until November 
rst, the Association will aid the members 
in the purchase of coal or wood at reduced 
prices. 

IV. DIVIDENDS. 

If money is left in for six months or 
more, it will then draw such dividends as 
the profits on business will allow. 


V. APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP. 
Fill out the enclosed Application for 
Membership, and forward it to the office. 


Distribute the 
friends and invite them to become mem- 


slips also among your 


CTS. 
EXPLANATION. 


I. CLASSES OF MEMBERSHIP. 


1. Memberships terminating Novem- 
ber rst. These are for the purpose of 
saving money for the purchase of fuel. 
The Association will assist the members 
in the purchase of fuel at low rates. 
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*¢ Savings Tickets 
plication. 

2. Investment Memberships. Similar 
to ordinary memberships in building asso- 
ciations. Money can be withdrawn on 
application. Books furnished on applica- 
tion. 


* will be issued on ap- 


II. SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Will be received at the office at any time. 
Or, members may designate some one 
to receive their weekly dues and forward 
them to the office on or before Tuesday 
of each week. 

Members can enter at any time without 
paying back dues. 

Members can pay in as fast as they 
choose in addition to the ten cents per share 
per week, and in computation of dividends 
will receive credit for the full amount so 
paid in. 

III. LOANS. 

Money can be borrowed in order to 
build with on the ordinary methods. Or 
money can be borrowed on shares. Bor- 
rowers are not compelled to pay in more 
than ten cents weekly per share, premium 
and interest being deducted from that 
amount, and the balance carried to credit. 


The whole secret of accumulation lies 
in saving the unconsidered trifles. ‘+ Cot- 
ton waste,” used for cleaning machinery, 
was waste cotton, thrown aside from the 
factories. There is now very little cotton 
waste; it is utilized. The New York 
mills, the largest cotton factory, has to 
So with cotton 
The profit 


buy what waste it needs. 
seed oil, once thrown away. 
of many a business lies in working up its 
waste. What we throw away makes the 
French rich. By saving up small amounts 
weekly, by being wise in expending mon- 


ey. youcan have money for fuel, for house, 


or for business. The school children’s 
pennies in France amount to $2,500,000 
per year. 

Take at least one share. 
The habit of laying aside 


Take more, 
if you can. 
something every week will grow upon 
you; show you other ways in which you 
can save money. 

Let the children of the family take shares. 

Distribute these circulars among your 
neighbors and friends. 

Keep up your dues regularly ; let noth- 
ing interfere with your having your money 
ready on the day of payment. 


NEW JERSEY. 


THE value of « book like the ** Report 
of the Bureau of Statistics of New Jersey ” 
is perfectly well known to those persons 
interested in the earnings and cost of liv- 
ing of the working-man and woman, the 
shortening of the hours of labor, strikes, 
common schools, building and loan asso- 
ciations, co-operation, the many industries 
and, in fact, the vital questions which are 
ever before the thinking man. The facts 
contained in this book will be of the great- 
est value in the consideration of these 
questions with fairness and wisdom. 

Mr. Bishop has prepared this work with 
the utmost care and exactness. He di- 
vides it into nine parts, showing in each 


part a most thorough knowledge of the 
subject. 

The statistics with relation to the price 
of food and the comparison of dietaries in 
the public institutions of some of the states 
are very curious. 

In the remarks and suggestions of work- 
men, a ship-carpenter says, ‘‘ If the next 
generation be better educated, the work- 
ing-men will be able to take care of them- 
selves.” A female shoe-fitter says, ‘* Since 
the girls have joined the Knights of La- 
bor here (Vineland) they make the same 
wages as the men.” A shoe-laster says: 
**T don’t think working-men appreciate 
the benefits of co-operation enough. Ifa 
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co-operative store can be organized, do so 
by all means; otherwise trade with a deal- 
er who sells strictly for cash. My expe- 
rience has been that the pass-book system 
works injury on customers. There are 
always some who don’t pay their debts 
and these are made up by the good cus- 
tomers.” Under this head also the read- 
er will find accounts of strikes in various 
parts of the state among the many indus- 
tries, and the reasons given for them. 

The paper by Prof. Johnston, of Prince- 
ton College, on the common schools is a 
paper well worthy of perusal. He ad- 
yocates manual training in the common 
schools, not a training for any one trade, 
but that cultivation of hand and eye that 
shall fita child to take up whatever occupa- 
tion may be offered. 

As a rule, the Building and Loan Asso- 
ciations of New Jersey are in a prosperous 
condition. The report says, ‘* They area 
great benefit, not only to the individua 
members, but to the community at large, 
for they are increasing the number of tax- 
paying, property-owning citizens and mak- 
ing it comparatively easy for an industri- 
ous working-man to own a home.” Two 
building and loan journals are now pub- 
lished in the state. There are 156 associa- 
tions, with an average of 242 members and 
five and one-half shares to each member. 
The net assets foot up to nearly $60,000 
to an association. Further statistics and 
information are to be found in the very 
complete tables. 

Part VI. isan article on the ** Patrons of 
Husbandry,” prepared by Mr. Mortimer 
Whitehead, of Middlebush, New Jersey, 
showing when the Grange was inaugurat- 


e+ 


UNION FOR CHRISTIAN 


WE hope to publish in our next number 
Rev. Reuben Middlemas’s method of un- 
ion among churches for the Christian work 
of large towns and cities. ‘This very prac- 
tical paper was originally published in the 
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ed, its growth, objects, business relations 


and results. ‘*It benefits its members 
mentally, morally, socially, and financial- 
ly. More than 750 reading circles are 
now established in as many Granges, 
all reading and studying the same books 
and lessons at the same time as in the 
International Sunday-school Lessons, or 
the Chautauqua reading circles, of which 
literary society many Granges also are 
members and support local * circles.’ No 
better or more effective temperance organ- 
Charity 
is a prominent characteristic. It makes 
the farmer better to himself, better to his 
neighbor, better to his country, and better 


ization exists than the Grange. 


to his God.” 

Particular attention is given in this year’s 
report to the silk industry, which is among 
the largest of the New Jersey manufact- 
ures. Mr. Bishop, in an introduction, 
states that one-half the silk goods made in 
the United States are the product of New 
Jersey mills. About eleven and a half 
millions of dollars are invested in this bus- 
iness, giving employment to 18,183. 

The statistics on the production of malt 
liquors show each vear a steady increase. 

The growth of the five manufacturing 
centers of New Jersey is well described, be- 
ginning with the early history and contin- 
uing to their present condition of industry 
and wealth. 

The book closes with some laws relat- 
ing to Labor Legislation. Necessarily 
our notice is too limited for so valuable a 
work, but we have tried to give a hint of 
its contents and the faithfulness of Mr. 
Bishop to his work, which is shown in 


every chapter. 


WORK. 


Sunday Tribune, attracting very general 
attention. It isnow revised for us by the 
author. Weshall be able to furnish sepa- 
rate copies of it in answer to the frequent 
applications we have already received. 








PROFIT SHARING. 


PERSONS who are interested in schemes 
for profit sharing will do well to commu- 
nicate with Mr. J. M. Ashley, president 
of the Toledo, Ann Arbor and North Mich- 
igan Railroad Company. 

Mr. Ashley proposed a plan for profit 
sharing at the annual meeting of April 
zoth, which was unanimously adopted. 
The plan is in these words : 

To the Stockholders of The Toledo, Ann 
Arbor & North Michigan Ratlway 
Company: 

GENTLEMEN :—After careful delibera- 
tion, I have determined, with the approv- 
al of the Board of Directors, to submit 
to the stockholders of this Company, at 
the annual meeting appointed for Wednes- 
day, April 20, 1857 (for their acceptance 
or rejection), the following proposition 
touching ** profit sharing,” in addition to 
the regular wages paid by this Company 
to each of its officers (except its Presi- 
dent) and all its employés. 

The direct allotment to the laborer of a 
share in the profits produced by his labor 
is a method of distribution as old as hu- 
man_ history; a method older than the 
‘* wage system,” and one for which we 
have the approving judgment of many of 
the ablest thinkers both in this country 
and in Europe. 

I propose for the benefit of all who now 
are, or who hereafter may be, interested 
in the prosperity of this Company, espe- 
cially its officials and employés, to blend 
with the present wage system the more 
ancient and equitable one of ** profit shar- 
ing.” 

I submit this proposition for the approv- 
al of the stockholders, because I believe 
that the two systems, if properly united 
and practically administered, will be a de- 
cided improvement upon the present wage 
system, and advantageous alike to em- 
ployer and employed. 


For many years I have favored substan. 
tially the plan of co-operative labor and 
** profit sharing,” which I now propose 
for adoption by this Company. In my 
opinion, we have reached a period in the 
history of the ** Ann Arbor” Company 
which justifies me in submitting the prop- 
osition hereinafter made to the stockhold- 
ers for their ratification or rejection. 

And, as I do not claim that the method 
of distribution proposed is beyond im- 
provement, I cordially invite such amend- 
ments as may suggest themselves to any 
of the stockholders or employés who may 
receive a printed copy of these proposed 
rules and regulations. 

RULE FIRST. 


The Toledo, Ann Arbor & North Mich- 
igan Railway Company hereby stipulates 
and agrees to pay to each of its officers 
(except its President), and to all its em- 
ployés, a dividend, as provided in the 
terms and conditions following : 

All officials and employés of said Com- 
pany, who shall have been continuously in 
its service for five (5) years or more, 
shall, in addition to the regular wages paid 
to each, receive an amount which shall 
equal the proportion hereinafter named of 
such dividends on its capital stock as may 
be declared by the Board of Directors of 
this Company in any year. 

RULE SECOND. 


The basis on which a proportion of the 
dividends earned by this Company are to 
be paid to each officer and employé shall 
be as follows: 

The Board of Directors, when declaring 
a dividend, shall add to the total amount 


of capital stock outstanding the gross sum 
paid by the Company, in salaries and 
wages, for the preceding year, to all its 
employés and officials (except its Presi- 
dent), who shall have been continuously 
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in its service for the five (5) years next 
preceding the declaration of such divi- 
dends, and each of such officers and em- 
ployés shall be entitled to receive in any 
year in Which a dividend shall be declared 
a dividend on an amount equal to his sal- 
ary for the year preceding, as if he were 
the owner of a number of shares of the 
capital stock of the Company to a like 
amount at their par value. 
RULE THIRD. 

Every officer and employé, who shall 
have been in the service of the Company 
continuously for twenty (20) years or 
more, and voluntarily retires from its ser- 
vice with an honorable discharge, shall be 
entitled to receive, and have delivered to 
him, a certificate of the full paid up capital 
stock of the Company, which shall equal 
in amount, atits par value, the total sum 
paid him as wages for the last year he 
was in the service of the Company. 

RULE FOURTH. , 

If any officer or employé of the Com- 
pany, as aforesaid, shall be so disabled, 
while in the line of active duty, as to be un- 
able to resume his place for a period of 
six months or more, he shall be entitled to 
receive a certificate of the full paid up cap- 
ital stock of the Company, which shall 
equal in amount, at its par value, the gross 
sum paid him for the year immediately 
preceding his said disability. And if any 
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officer or employé shall lose his life while 
in the line of active duty, his wife, ifhe has 
one, and if not his legal representatives, 
shall be entitled to receive a certificate of 
the tull paid up capital stock of the Com- 
pany which shall equal in amount atgits 
par value five (5) times the gross sum 
paid him for the year next preceding his 
death. Provided, however, that this rule 
shall not appby in cases where aclaim for 
damages is made in the courts. 

RULE FIFTH. 

These rules and regulations touching 
the mode and manner of paving dividends 
and stock allotments to the officers and 
employés of the Company shali not be 
amended or abrogated except at a regular 
annual meeting of the stockholders of this 
Company, and then only after due notice 
has been given to the stockholders thirty 
days prior to the said regular annual 
meeting, that a proposition will be made 
at said meeting to amend or abrogate 
said rules and regulations, which notice 
shall be published by the Secretary, with 
a printed statement of the change or 
changes proposed. 

RULE SIXTH. 

The President and Board of Directors 
shall have the power and authority nec- 
essary to carry into eflect the foregoing 
plan of profit sharing and stock allot- 


ment. 


or —- -—— 


EMIGRATION 


AccorD1NG to official statistics just pub- 
lished of the Italian Ministry of Agricult- 
ure, Industry and Commerce, the total 
emigration from Italy in the year 1886 
amounted to 167,829 persons, of whom 
85,355 are classed as ‘ permanent” em- 
igrants, and the remainder, 82,474, as 
“temporary ” or ‘* periodical.” Of the 
total emigration, both proper and tempo- 


rary, in 1886, 36,534 went to the Argentine 


FROM ITALY. 


Republic, 26,920 to the United States of 
America, and 11,334 to Brazil, or alto- 
gether 82,166—z. e., 48.95 per cent of 
the whole—to America; while the emi- 
gration to other countries of Europe 
amounted to 80,406—¢. e., 47.91 per cent 
of the whole ; and the total emigration to 
Africa, chiefly Algeria and Tunis, was 
4,964, or 2.71 per cent of the whole. 
The total number of emigrants from Italy 
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above 14 years of age in 1886 was 70,093, 
of which 62.79 per cent, or 44,013 persons, 
were peasants, 11,426 of them females. 
The total emigration from Italy in 1885 
numbered 157,193 persons—/. e., 10,636 
less than in 1886—while the total emi- 
gration in 1884 was 147,017, or 10,176 
lessthan in 1885. Ofthe emigration from 
Italy to other countries of Europe in 1886, 
amounting in all to 80,406; the largest 
number, 35,706, or 21.28 per cent, went 
to France; 19,166, or 11.42 per cent, to 
Austria; 13,181, or 7.85 per cent, to 
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Hungary; 3,811, or 2. 
Germany; 1,789, or 1.07 per cent, to 
Servia, Roumania, Greece and Turkey; 
and only 349, or 0.21 per cent, to Great 
Britain and Ireland. If we compare the 
emigration of Italy in proportion to its 
population with that of other countries we 
find that out of every 100,000 of the respect- 
ive populations of the countries compared 
Italv furnished in the year 1886 294.4 em- 
England and Wales, 524.9; 
; Ger- 


27 


per cent, to 


igrants 5 


Scotland, 641.2; Ireland, 1, 
many, 163.7; and Denmark, 


233-7 
302.9. 


REPORTS OF CHARITABLE ORGANIZATIONS. 


Boston. Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union. Annual Report. 
President, Mrs. A. M. Diaz ; Secretary, 
Mrs. William B. Kehew. This Union 
‘* is formed for the purpose of increas- 
ing fellowship among women in order 
to promote the best practical methods 
for securing their educational, industri- 
al and social advancement.” Current 
receipts, $31,304.61; expenses, $13,- 
443-57: 

Boston. Home for Friendless and Un- 
fortunate Women and Girls. Annual 
Report. Zreasurer, Charles A. Rog- 
ers. This home receives women who 
have gone astray and endeavors to re- 
form and care for them. Current re- 
ceipts, $4.357.89 ; expenses, $4,682.53. 

Boston. Laldwin Place Home for Lit- 
tle Wanderers. ‘Twenty-second Annu- 
alReport. Presédent, Hon. J. Warren 
Merrill; Secretary, John O. Bishop. 
This institution takes destitute children 

It also 
helps worthy families by caring for 
their children temporarily. Current re- 
ceipts, $43,724.24 ; expenses, $29,684.- 
12. 
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and provides homes for them. 


Children’s Misston to the 


Children of the Destitute. Thirty- 
eighth Annual Report. President, 
William H. Baldwin; Secretary, Sam- 
uel B. Crufi. 
neglected children and is supported in 
a great degree by children. A home 
in the city is temporarily provided and 
children sent to good homes in the coun- 
try. Current receipts, $10,675.22 ; ex- 
penses, $9,539.21. 

New York. Mount Sinai Hospital. 
Thirty-fourth Annual Report. Presé- 
dent, Hyman Blum; Secretary, De 
Witt J. Seligman. This Hospital has 
established a training school in connec- 
tion with it and is carried on by the 
Hebrews for people of all faiths. Cur- 
rent receipts, $73,176.02; expenses, 
$75,090.50. 

New York. Llue Anchor Society. 
Sixth Annual Report. President, 
Mrs. Gabriel Kent; Secretary, Miss 
Alice Landford. 
ors to furnish relief to those who have 


This mission is to poor 


The society endeav- 


been shipwrecked, to send supplies 
to the United States Life Saving sta- 
Cur- 


expenses, 


tions and to relieve suffering. 
rent receipts, $2,086.04: 


$41,29.31. 





